Trt SAGA OF Bjorn, CHAMPION OF THE MEN 
OL HitARDALI 


CHAPTER ONE 


Now some account must be given of the Icelanders who lived in the days of 
King Olaf Haraldsson, and became his intimate friends. The first of these to be 
mentioned is a splendid man, Thorkel Eyjolfsson, who married Gudrun, Osvifr’s 
daughter. At that time Thorkel was on trading voyages, and was always greatly 
valued at King Olaf’s court when he was abroad.’ At that time Thord Kolbeinsson 
lived at Hitarness in Iceland. He was a considerable poet, and did much to 
` maintain his own reputation. He was always held in respect by important men 
abroad because of his skill as a poet. Thord was a sworn follower of Jarl Eirik 
Hakonarson and was much esteemed by him,” Thord was not very popular with 
people in general, because he seemed to be mocking and spiteful to everyone 
he considered himself a match for. 

There grew up with Skuli Thorsteinsson at Borg a man who was called Bjorn, 
son of Arngeir and of Thordis, daughter of Thorfinn the Strong and of Saeunn, 


Nn its present form the saga’s opening is unusual, dispensing wihi the customary ge- 
nealogical prelude and starting with the introduction of Thorkel Hyjolfsson, a character 
who, though well-known in other sagas (especially Laxdæla saga, which recounts his mat- 
riage to Gudrun) plays only a small part in Bjarnar saga (see pp. 22, 82). This is accounted 
for by the loss of the original beginning of the saga, and the substitution, in all modern 
editions and in this translation, of a version of Snorri Sturluson’s Separate Saga of St Olaf 
which was expanded by the inclusion of a summarized extract of the early chapters of 
Bjarnar saga, relating events surrounding the dealings of the two main characters with the 
king (see Introduction, pp. xli—xlii). 

?Thord is identified as a poet in Skdldatal, a thirteenth-century catalogue of court 
poets, and in Landnámabók, though surviving versions of both are late and could havé 
derived the information from the saga. However, a comparatively large body of court verse 
attributed to Thord in honour of Jarl Eirik and of King Knut of England survives in manu- 
scripts of the kings’ sagas (see Appendix 2, and Fidjestøl 1982, 115-17). Thus Thord’s 
status as a historically attested poet is secure, although his court verses have been dis- 
missed as formulaic and uninspired (Turville-Petre 1976, 75). Unsurprisingly in view of 
the difference in genre, there is nothing to link them stylistically with the twelve occa- 
sional verses attributed to Thord in the saga. Less credible is the attribution to Thord in 
Gunnlaugs saga of a stanza said to be from a poem he composed in honour of that saga’s 
hero (Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu 101). 


daughter of Skalla-Ciiin ° Bjorn grew to be tall at an eatly age, and powertully 
built. mas dline and handsome to look at | ike many others, Eyota had been a 
victim ot Í hoida mockery and petsecution It was fot this reason that he lived 
with his kinsman Skuli while he was young, toi he seemed better off there than 
with his father on account of Thord Kolbeinsson agpiession, But 1 do not 
mention the small quatrels which occutred between Bjorn and Thord belore 
Bjarn came to Skuli, because they have no bearing, on this saga.’ Skuli treated 
Ajorn well and had a piem regard for him, for, with his insight, he saw what a 
distinguished member of the family he would grow up to be. Bjorn was very 
contented with his lot while he was with Skull. 

(m Hjorsey Island off the coast of Myrar lived Thorkel, son of Dufgus the 
Wealthy of Dufgusdale. Thorkel was a wealthy man and a householder of stand- 
ing. He had a daughter called Oddny, most beautiful of women and an outstand- 
ing person She was known as Oddny Isle-Candle.> Bjorn made a habit of visit- 


n's descent in Egils saga (Egils saga Skalla- 
is father’s family are given in Landnámabók (88) and in 
Grenis sigu (186), both could be drawn from a fuller account in the original version of the 
saga lhe sapa is probably wrong in asserting that Bjorn’s cousin Skuli was the house- 
bolder at Bory at this time: Skuli’s father Thorstein probably lived there until about 1015. 
the substitution may have been made because Skuli was known to be on friendly terms 
with Jarl bank, a circumstance that plays a part later in the saga (p. 5). Bjorn is never 
dest pber as 1 poet, either in the saga (though the lost beginning may have done so) or in 
anv other text [ien the tradition of Bjorn’s skill as a poet was closely linked to his kinship 
wth the Boi lanuly is suggested by an interpolated passage in a fourteenth-century manu- 
actipt ob Gunnlaugs saga, where Bjorn’s name appears in illustrious company: 





"This agrees with 1 
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Wise ay that many members of the family of Myramen, descended 


toni Epil, were very good-looking men, but that there is great variation in 
this, for some are considered part of this family who were extremely ugly. 
În this lamuly there have also been men who were very accomplished in 
vanous ways, such as Kjartan, son of Olaf the Peacock, and Killer-Bardi, 
and Skuli Thorsteinsson. There were also important poets in that family: 





lua the relationship of poetry with the Borg family, see Lie 1946, Hermann Pálsson 
L989 Another poct’s saga hero, Gunnlaug, also spent his early years at Borg, where, ac- 
coming to his saga, he fell in love with Thorstein’s daughter, Helga the Fair. 





*That is, the saga of St. Olaf, see note 1 above. The saga’s original opening presumably 
did develop details of the early rivalry of the two poets. Bjarnar saga is the only one 


amongst the pocts’ saga group in which hostility does not originate in the rivalry for love 
al the w 





“Thotkel and Oddny are not mentioned elsewhere. Probably their identities were in- 
tented cither by the saga author or by earlier tradition. Bjarni Hinarsson notes that the 
(aclunttedly common) name Thorkel is shared by the fathers of Steingerd in Kormáks saga. 
Hlelya in Viga-Ghims saga, and Ingibjorg, who is wooed hy Vagn Akason in the poem 








ing there, and always sat talking with Oddny, and each of them was well pleased 
with the other It was said by many people that iw would be an equal match if 
Bjorn were to pet her for his wile, for he was a most impressive man, and well- 
bred. 


CHAPTER IT WO 


When Bjorn had been living with his cousin Skuli for five years, it happened 
that a ship came into the Gufuaros river mouth. The ship was owned by Norwe- 
gians. Farmer Skuli rode to the ship and at once invited the merchants to stay 
with him, for it was very much his custom to give lodgings to merchants, and to 
keep up firm friendships with them; so three of them went to stay with him as 
soon as they had drawn up their ship.° Bjorn was very attentive to these mer- 
chants, accompanying them and doing them services, and they were well pleased 
with him. 

Bjorn went to see his cousin Skuli and asked him to send him abroad with 
these merchants. Skuli responded favourably to this, saying, as was true, that 
many men had achieved success who were less mature than he was, and he said 
that he would provide Bjorn with whatever he considered he needed. Bjorn 
thanked him for his generous help, both on this occasion and in the past. Then 
Bjorn arranged his passage with these merchants. His cousin Skuli and his 
father gave him ample funds for the trip, so that he was well-equipped to keep 


Jomsvikingadrapa, all girls desired in marriage by heroes. The less common name Oddny 
is shared by the beloved girl in Ívars pattr (Bjarni Einarsson 1961, 50-51, 63—64, 235). 
The location of the family on Hjorsey, an island off the coast of the Myrar district, may be 
inspired by Oddny’s nickname Isle-Candle (eykyndill), which is used in verses attributed 
to Bjorn (vv. 1-3, 6) and belongs to a tradition of nicknames for women using images of 
light (though Cleasby and Vigfússon apply it to to Oddny’s ‘taper-formed figure’, 366). 
Compare the nickname ‘Light of Lands’ (/andaljémi) given by Thord to Bjorn’s wife Thordis 
(see p. 57), and those of Gudrun Night-Sun (náttsól, Njáls saga 147), Tofa Hillside-Sun 
(hliðarsól, Droplaugarsona saga 157), Gudrun Lund-Sun (/undasól, of a woman desired 
by Jarl Hakon, Heimskringla I: 293-94). Closest to Oddny’s nickname is that of Thorbjorg 
Islet-Sun (hólmasóľ; Landnámabók (252) explains that she was born on an island during 
the move of her father, Helgi the Lean, one of the first settlers of Iceland, to a new settle- 
ment site. See Whaley 1993. 


It was usual for Norwegian merchants to spend the winter in Iceland, lodging with 
householders; the ship on which Thord later embarks, which crosses both ways in one 
summer (p. 6), is exceptional (see Ljósvetninga saga 64). In Gunnlaugs saga, Skuli’s 
father Thorstein similarly accommodates a Norwegian trader, and ‘always had the greatest 
say in where tracling was to be carried out’ (Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu §2). This control 
of merchants’ activities emphasizes the local authority of the Borg family; compare the 
dispute of Tungu-Odd with visiting merchants in Hensa-Pdris saga (8). 
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men hante stay, they went fo the ship when spring came, made ready, and so 
lay by fot a fair wind 

Then Bjorn rode to Borg to see his cousin Skuli, and when they met, Bjorn 
fold him that he wanted nothing: other than to win Oddny Thorkels daughter 
before he went away. Skuli asked him whether he had apoken to berat all, Bjorn 
said he had mdeed. “Chen let us po said Skol, and so they did Vhey came to 
Hjotsey, and went to see Thorkel and his daughter Oddny Then Bjorn began to 
speak, and asked to marry Oddny. Thorkel received this well, and referred the 
decision to his daughter; and because Bjorn was already known to her, and they 
had come to love cach other dearly, she consented.” ‘Then the betrothal took 
place at once, and she was to stay pledged for three years; and even if Bjorn 
should he back in the country in the fourth year but unable to come and con- 
firm thé betrothal, she must still wait for him, but if he did not come back from 
Norway afier an interval of three years, then Thorkel was to give her in mar- 
riage elsewhere if he wished.’ Bjorn was also to send people to Iceland to con- 








` | be arrangement ofa betrothal is a conventional narrative element in the sagas. Lönnroth 
| variations on the theme in Njáls saga as examples of a ‘stock scene’ 
ving versions of the Icelandic law code Grágás make it clear that 
y binding contract, distinct from the wedding ceremony itself but 
exjlially necessary to the legitimacy of the match (Grágás II, 66). The contract was be- 
ween the womans legal guardian (fastmandi), normally her father or closest male relative 
teraga Tb, 29), and the prospective husband, though in the sagas the case is often negoti- 
ather or other sponsor. Various details in the account of the betrothal of 
[yor rk it out as a genuine love-match, including Bjorn’s initiating the 
proposal and speaking on his own behalf; his answer to Skuli’s question also implies that 
he has alteady privately discussed marriage with Oddny herself. 















ts consent to marriage was not legally required, but in many sagas a father 
s wishes. Few women assent as wholeheartedly as Oddny; many 
n back to their fathers, an apparently redundant motif that has 
jad Jenny loclens to speculate that it derives from propaganda on the part of saga writers, 
no doubt offen clerics. (o urge the Church’s official view of the desirability of obtaining 
wieni consent to their iages (1986a and b). Jochens cites the disastrous outcomes 
r the woman’s will, such as the first marriages of Gudrun 
Mtn tn ardeta sage, and of Hallgerd in Njáls saga. 










ped | 


$ šettinyg athree year term for betrothal is a common condition in the sagas: see Gunnlaugs 
siga (67), Grettis vega (10), Ploumanna saga (249), Sturlaugs saga starfsama (111), Njáls 
sage (11), Dorda saga faved (184). In circumstances where the prospective bridegroom is 
about to gu abroad, brate his failure to return within the time stipu- 
; ominously detailed as in Bjarnar saga. The con- 
vention af the three year beGothal is alluded to in Laxdæla saga (115) in Kyjartan’s re- 
sponge to Gindruna proposal that she accompany him abroad: ‘That is impossible: your 
brothers have not yet aettled down, and your father is old, and they would be deprived of all 





lated; especially wher the 
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fim the betiothal® if he could not come himself Skuli put forward on Tora: 
behalt so much money that it was no less than all Thotkel p ad, besides the 
bride price to be paid for hia daughter Orddns H They parted on these terms, and 
Skuli went with Bjorn to the ship, and then Skuli said: “When you get to Norway, 
Bjorn, and meet my tiend Ji i Fank, take my preeting and my message to him, 
cing, him to receive you, and I would like to think that he will do that; and take 
him this pold inp as a token, tor then he cannot blind himself to what I wish." 

Bjorn thanked Skuli for all the kindness he had shown him since he came to 
live with him, and then they parted. That was towards the end of the days of Jarl 
Eirik. 

They sailed early in summer; their journey was accomplished smoothly, and 
they arrived in Norway. Bjorn at once went to see Jarl Eirik and bore Skuli’s 
greetings and token to him. The jarl responded graciously and said he would 
gladly grant his request — “and you shall be welcome, Bjorn.” Bjorn said that he 
was very eager for that. He joined the jarl’s retinue” and stayed with him, well 








entertained. 


care if you left the country. Wait for me for three years.’ The three-year betrothal is not 
mentioned in the laws, but the stipulation that if no term was set for the betrothal it was to 
be valid for one year suggests that setting a term was not unusual (Grágás Ib, 32). f 

The phrase vitja ráðs elsewhere means ‘come to fulfil the engagement, get married’; 
only this saga applies it to an interim visit to confirm the betrothal. Grágás does not 
include the phrase, but stipulates tha: ‘if the man to whom the woman is betrothed falls ill, 
he is to send word half a month in advance to the man who gave the woman in betrothal to 
say that he will not come to the wedding because of poor health’ (Grágás Ib, 31). 

UBetrothal negotiations included the settling of the bride-price (mundr), a payment 
from the groom which was necessary for the legality of the match and which, together 
with any dowry (heimanfvigja) contributed by the bride’s family, remained the bride’s 
property after marriage and could be claimed back by her on divorce (Grágás Ib, 43). 

Jarl Eirik, son of the last pagan ruler of Norway, Jarl Hakon the Great, ruled Norway 
from 1000-15, after defeating King Olaf Tryggvason at the battle of Svold. Skuli is said to 
have accompanied Jarl Eirik at the battle of Svold in Egils saga (300) and in Óláfs saga 
Trvggvasonar (Heimskringla I: 358), where a stanza reporting on the battle is cited and 
attributed to Skuli. His friendship with Eirik is also mentioned in Gunnlaugs saga, where 
Skuli is serving at the jarl’s court and intercedes with the jarl on the hero’s behalf on his 
first, disastrous, visit to Norway (68). 

BThe term Aird (compare Old English hired ‘family, household’) refers to the ruler’s 
personal following of warriors. Joining the retinue involved a ceremony including the 
shaking of hands, presumably accompanying an oath of loyalty to the king. Icelandic 
travellers are frequently said to be attached to such retinues; for example, Thord Kolbeinsson 
is mentioned in Heimskringla as one of several Icelanders, ‘many men of distinction who 
became members (handgengnir) of King Olaf (Haraldsson)’s court? (Heimskringla I: 214). 
See Sverre Bagge, ‘Hird’, Medieval Scandinavia: An Encyclopedia: 284. 
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Cuariiern THRE 


Faly that same summet, a ship came from Norway into Straumtyord Thord 
Kolbeinsson rode to the ship and learned that the merchants meant to return to 
Norway i the same season, and so he bought a shate in the ship and made 
known his depaiture abroad. Thord had a kinsinan in Denmark called Hroi the 
Wealthy He lived in Roskilde and owned a house there: Thord was the heir to 
all hia property.” Now he made ready for the journey abroad, and they were 
ready late. It became known at the jarls court that Thord had come to Norway 
fom Iceland on the ship which had made the crossing both ways that summer, 
and alao that he was the ships captain, and meant to present a poem to the jarl. 
The jarl asked Bjorn whether he had any acquaintance with Thord." Bjorn said 
that he knew Thord well and that he was a good poet: “and the poem that he 
recites will be splendid.” 

The jail said, “Do you think it advisable, Bjorn, that I should hear the poem?” 

FI think so indeed,” said Bjorn, “for it will honour you both.” 

And soon afterwards Thord came to see the jarl and greeted him politely. 
The jml responded graciously and asked who he was. He said he was called 
Thord and was an Icelander, “and I would like you to hear the poem which I 
have made about you.” The jarl agreed to that. Thord recited the poem, which 





veland, li anticipates the account of Thord’s journey to Denmark to claim his inheritance 


aller the 
probah 


ofl l Iroi, there said to be his mother’s brother (p. 17). Thord’s genealogy was 
add in the now lost opening of the saga, an account which may have influ- 
of Starlubok, one of two conflicting versions now preserved in Landnámabók 
(144-99) (nee Nordal 1938, lxiv—Ixix). Thord’s mother is named as Arnora in Sturlúbók 
(andnamabok 142) and in the saga (p. 50), but the detail given of her origins does not 
alipport the Danish connection. It is most likely that Hroi is an invention, his name in- 
apited by the origin of the Danish place name Roskilde (Hróiskelda in Icelandic). 








etived 





‘I's questioning of Bjorn about Thord’s credentials is inconsistent with the sa- 
inp reference to Thord as the jarl’s hirdmadr (see note 13), and the claim that 


could have pained the reputation as a poet attributed to him by Bjorn without the Norwe- 
gian rulers knowledge. It is also at odds with the jarl’s subsequent (and more credible) 
questioning of Thord about Bjorn. The intention is, apparently, to elevate the status of 
join, as the saga’s hero, and to emphasize the apparently good relations between the 
rivals al this point, though in view of their earlier quarrels there is a question-mark over 
Thor's sincerity. In Gunnlaugs saga the hero is similarly vouched for by other Icelanders: 
l'horsteinsson at Jarl Eiriks court, and by his fi al Hraln at the court of 
E mp, Olal of Sweden (Gunnlaugs saga 69, 79). 
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a lay, and a fine poem | Lhe jail was pleased with it and invited jim to stay 
with him over the winter, and Thord accepted, and was well entertained: he and 
Bjorn both spent that winter with the jart. 

There were people in the court who reported to the jarl that they were no 
friends, Bjorn and Thord. And on one occasion it is said that the jarl called 
'Thord before him and asked whether Bjorn was known to him, and why Skuli 
should have sent this man to him. And Thord said that Bjorn was the most 
intrepid man, “and known to me for his good qualities; Skuli sent you this man 
because he had no other kinsman better fitted for it.” 

“That must be true,” said the jarl. 

Thord said, “Have you asked at all how old a man Bjorn is?” 

“No,” said the jarl. 

Thord said, “He is eighteen years old now. There are many brave men here 
with you, and Bjorn will keep up with those who are the most daring.” 

The jarl was pleased to hear this. Thord did not let it be seen that all had not 
always been well between him and Bjorn. And one day during the winter Thord 
went to Bjorn and asked him to drink with him. “We are now lodging, where 


nothing else becomes us than to be on good terms; the only disagreement be 
tween us has been of little consequence, so let us be trendly from now on” 





©The composition and re neyyue poems m honour of Scandinavian, espe 
cially Norwegian, rulers is frequently described m the poeta’ and other sagas. Te historical 
basis is attested by the widespread ciation of stanzas, wally d 
poems which were their original ceatext, as sources m the kings si 


justifies this practice in his preface to Heimskrinsda 









Wipe 





as tnoni niutiysop 





There were poets with King Harald (Finehair) whose poems are still known 
today, together with the poems about all the kings who have ruled m Not 
way since, and we use as evidence mostly what is said in the poems which 
were-tecited in the presence of the rulers themselves or their sons. We take 
to be true all that is found in those poems about their journeys and battles. 
For it is the custom of poets to praise most the one in whose presence they 
are. and yet none would dare to attribute to him deeds which he himself, as 
well as everyone else who heard, knew to be falsehood and fable. That 
would be mockery, not praise. (Heimskringla I, 5). 


The function of the poem as historical record must have been still more valuable in pre- 


literate times. While the earliest (9th-century) known court skalds were Norwegian, by the 


tenth century Icelandic poets seem to have acquired a virtual monopoly. Thord’s poem is 
said to be a lay (drdpa), the most formal and elaborate genre, defined by its length (at least 
20 stanzas) and division into sections marked off by one or more refrains (stef). According 
to Finnur Jónsson, two and a half of the surviving court verses attributed to Thord are from 
this lay (named Belgskakadrapa on p. 9), the remaining thirteen and a half from a later 
memorial poem (Eirkiksdrapa) in the jars honour (Skj. BI, 202-06). As they appear in the 
texts, however, the two poems are impossible to disentangle. Fidjestøl argues that all the 
surviving verses are from a single poem with two names (1982, 115-16). See Appendix 2. 
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Hjotn agreed to this, so time went on fill Yule And on the enphth day of Yule 
Jarl Fik made payment to dis men for thei seivice, asas the custom of rulers 
in other counties He pave Byotta pold tip weighing half a mauk, fo rewind 
his bravet y and tor the sake of his cousm Skali; to Thord he gave a sword, a tine 
possession, m payment for his poem." 

It happened apain, one evening that winter, that 'Thord spoke to Bjorn; they 
were both dink then, especially Bjorn: “What do you mean to do when spring 
comes! Do you mean to po to Iceland?” 
` said Bjorn, “for I mean to ask Jarl Eirik for 
leave to go raiding, to win money and fame, if it is to be.” 

Thord answered, “That seems unwise to me: with much honour and glory 


“TH net go out this summer, 


gained already, to take such risks now! Much better, come out to Iceland with. 


fie in the summer to your noble relatives, and confirm your betrothal.” 

Bjarn repeated, “I will not go back this summer” 

Therd answered. “Your behavion seems fo me unwise, to leave the country 
with a great deal of money, not knowimp whether you will come back or not.” 

“Who dares. wins.” said Bjorn, “and | will go raiding” 

Thord said, “Then send to Oddny, yous betrothed wife, the ring the jarl gave 
you; leave it in my hands For she will be even more sure of your love and 
fondness for her it you send her such a treasure; you will be still more in her 
thoughts than before, and she will be slower to forget you. But if you come out 
to Iceland, as T hope you will, (hen you will get the ring and the woman and the 
whole sum of money that was promised to you with her, And the truth is,” said 
hord” that there is no such match in Iceland as Oddny is.” 

torn said, “It is true, as you say, Thord, that Oddny is a most outstanding 
woman, and a fine match for me in every way, and if you had treated me as well 
when we were in Iceland as you do now, I would do everything you ask; but I 
hardly think n is for me to trust you, and it will be said that I have kept a loose 
graap on the jarls pift if I let the ring pass into your hands.” 

Thonj told him to confirm his betrothal. Bjorn said that he had appointed 





“Yule (/o/) was the pagan midwinter festival: the name continued to be used after the 
to Christianity. Perhaps also transferred from the Chureh’s custom was the 
he (cast for thirteen days. Egils saga (213) refers to a host’s giving of generous 
Heimskringla (11, 82) records the (Christian) King Olaf Haraldsson giving his 
le Yule-gifts. A generous gift, often a cloak or a gold ring, was evidently an 
ablwatory payment for a flattering poem. The poem sometimes includes an outright re- 
quest, hke Gunnlaug’s drdpa for King Sigtrygg Silky-beard: ‘The prince, generous as 
usual, will not withhold a gold ring from me: this the poet expects’. The inexperienced 
king, missing the hint, is about to offer two merchant ships, until advised by his treasurer 
ayamst such inflationary generosity (Gunnlaugs saga 75-76; see Fidjestøl 1984b, 61-62). 
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men to see to that ® “and you, Pho, tell the truth about my movements when 
you pet to Iceland Phal think I have not tested myself in enough enterprise, or 
explored widely enough the customs of pood men, and if | go to Iceland at 
once, E will not be inclined to travel apain so soon after my marriage.” 

‘Thord promised to do as fie asked. “But the reason I asked for treasures” was 
to confirm my account; you have no need to suspect me, Bjorn, for I shall be 
true to you.” 

“Well, I shall risk it,’ said Bjorn, “this once. But if you cheat me, Pll never 
trust you again in all my life.” Then Bjorn gave the ring, the jarl’s gift, into 
Thord’s hands, and told him to take it to Oddny. Thord promised to do this, and 
spoke very smoothly to Bjorn and solemnly vowed to be true to him and dis- 
charge his errand well. He and Bjorn ended their conversation for the present. 
And when Bjorn was sober, he thought he had said quite enough to Thord and 
trusted him overmuch. 

Then the winter drew to an end, and Thord made ready his ship. He and 


‘Bjorn met and spoke again. “Remember, Thord,” said Bjorn, “what we have 


said, and do my business well.” Thord made fair promises about that, and they 
parted on reasonable terms. Nobody knew exactly what had been said between 
Thord and Bjorn. 

People say that Thord was fifteen years older than Bjorn. ‘The poem he made 
about Jarl Eirik is called ‘Bag-shaking. Lay’. Thord put to sea early in the 





e empowered tot m the be 





The men referred to are, presumably, those who :; 
trothal if Bjorn does not return (see note 10). There is no evi 
has, in fact, appointed such people; the claim may be intended as an evasion, emphasizing 
Bjorn’s reluctance to entrust his errand to Thord. 








Here, as in Gunnlaugs saga (66) and Laxdæla saga (115-16), the hero’s ambition te 
travel and his wish to marry are presented as conflicting and potentially irreconcileable 
goals, so that some responsibility for the eventual failure of the betrothal rests with the 
hero himself. This is particularly so in Bjarnar saga, where the fact that criticism of this 
divided attention comes from Thord, whom the hero already has reason to distrust, might 
be expected to alert Bjorn to Thord’s own interest in Oddny, and his future treachery. The 


saga suggests that Bjorn’s natural suspicion of Thord is overcome by the effects of drink. 


The use of the plural is inconsistent. However, Thord is later forced to give Bjorn a 
gostly tunic and a ring, explicitly mn compensation for the loss of the ring mentioned here 
(see p. 20); the plural ‘treasures’ may be a confused reminiscence of this. 

See note 16. The meaning of the poem’s name, Belgskakadrapa, also recorded in 
some kings’ saga manuscripts, is obscure. Belgr means ‘skin’, hence ‘bag made of (a 
whole) skin’. This would normally be bigger than a purse (mjglbelgr ‘meal-bag’, vinbelgr 
‘wine-bag’, etc.), but in a verse in Kormáks saga, belgr is used of a bag of herbs worn 
around the neck as a charm (Kormdks saga 249). My translation assumes a reference to the 
poet’s ‘tin-rattling’ in the hope of a reward (see note 17). 
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Bimmer and sailed into the ufuaros tiver mouth during the Althing © He rode 
staigh to the assembly, and his attival caused a stii, for be was well able to tell 
all the news He cared ont Bjorn's errand well that Gime, saymy that he would 
come to confitm the betrothal with Oddany, and giving her the rning; but he said 
that Bjorn had made over the betrothal to him if Bjorn hunsell died, or did not 
come back to Iceland.” 





Cnartrr Four 


The same summer that Thord went to Iceland, Bjorn went before the jarl and 
asked for per mission to po seafaring in the Baltic. The jarl told him to go where 
it suited him Then Bjorn went with some merchants east into Russia to see 
King Valdimar ” Ile stayed there over the winter in good esteem with the king. 
He inade a good impression on men of rank, for all were pleased with his man- 
fiere and character, 

It was said that while Bjorn was in Russia with King Valdimar, it happened 
that an overwhelming army invaded the country, and commanding it was the 
champion called Kaldimar, mighty and powerful, a close relative of the king, a 
notable warrior, skilled in feats of arms and a man of great daring. King Valdimar 
and the champion had been considered to have an equal claim to the kingdom, 
but the champion had not achieved power because he was the younger, and so 
he went raiding to win himself advancement; and now there was no such war- 
nor as famous as he in the eastern lands at this time.” 

Rut when King Valdimar heard of this, he sent men with proposals for peace 


“The Althing, was the annual general assembly, held during two weeks beginning in 
tid. Jime every summer, for which people travelled to Thingvellir from all parts of the 


country. It was (he main forum for legislation, litigation and (as here) the dissemination of 
Hews 


“Thin claim, thal Bjorn kafa gefit sér ráðahaginn, is the first evidence of Thord’s 
diipliity, H may be implied that Thord is exploiting an ambiguity created by the unusual 


use ol the phase vija ráðs in connection with someone other than the bridegroom (see 
Hate 10) l 


“Waldimar (Vladimir T) ruled the partially Norse kingdom of Garðaríki, centred on 
Kiev hom 980 1015, as recorded in the twelfth-century Russian Primary Chronicle. He is 
said m Ohifs saga Tryggvasonar to have sheltered Olaf in his childhood exile (Heimskringla 
) Olal’s example was later followed by other Norse princes in need of refuge, Olaf 
on, Harald Sigurdsson harðráði ‘Harsh-Ruler’ and Magnus Olafsson. There is 
evidence of frequent visits by Scandinavians to Kievan Russia in the eleventh century, 
p. or, like Bjorn, serving as mercenary warriors (see Shepard 1984—5, 223-31). 
(rardurtki ts translated as ‘Russia’ here, although Kiev is now in Ukraine, because of the 
uncertainty of the boundaries of the medieval kingdom, and because the name derives 
from Kus’, applied to itinerant traders of largely Scandinavian origin, credited by some 
historians with playing a part in the foundation of the Russian slate. 
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to his kinsman, offering him safe conduct and possession of half the kingdom, 
Hut the champion said he alone must iule the kingdom, and ifthe king would 
not agree, he challenged him to a ducl, or else they must do battle with all their 
troops. Neither choice seemed good to Valdimar; he was not willing to lose his 
troops, but said that he was not in the habit of duelling, and he asked his sup- 
porters what was advisable; and he was counselled to gather his troops and do 
battle. And in a short time a large company and crowd assembled there, and 
Valdimar advanced against the champion. Then the king offered to get some- 
one to fight in single combat on his behalf, and the champion agreed to this on 
the condition that he alone should have control of all the kingdom if he brought 
down that man, but if the champion fell, then the king should have control of 
his kingdom as before. Then the king entreated his men to undertake the duel 
for him, but they were not eager to do this, for whoever was to fight against the 
champion seemed doomed to die. The king promised his friendship and other 
honours to anyone who would undertake it, but no one was willing. 

Bjorn said, “Here I see everyone responding very cravenly to his lord's need. 
But I left my country because | wanted to win fame for myself. There are two 
possible outcomes: one, to win victory courageously, unlikely though that may 
be against such an opponent; the second, to die bravely and nobly, and that is 
better than to live with shame, not daring to win honour for one’s king, and so | 
will undertake to fight against Kaldimat” 

The king thanked Bjorn. Then the ducting laws were proclaimed. * The cham- 


The champion’s challenge to Vladimir may tellect the letorical stuggles lor power 
either after the death of Vladimir’s father, when he seized power liom his half brother 
Yaropolk (Boer: xxi-xxii), or between Vladimirs sons Mstislav and Yaroslav after his 
death in 1022. Nordal also cites the Russian Primary Chronicles account of a duel tought 
against an aggressor on Vladimir’s behalf in 992 (Nordal 1938; lxxvii see also Simon 
1966: 275-95). This establishes that accounts of duels fought for the sake of power were 
current in the Russian kingdom, and could have been conveyed to Iceland by way of the 
strong Scandinavian contingent in the following of Vladimir and other Russian kings. 

Kaldimar is clearly a fiction, his name formed by analogy with ‘Valdimar’. The name 
is echoed, intriguingly, by the sword-kenning kaldhamars naurr (the product of the cold 
hammer? or the legacy of Kaldimar?) in one of Bjorn’s verses (verse 30, p. 61). ‘Cham- 
pion’ translates kappi, often a general term for ‘warrior’, but here implying a special pre- 
eminence (Kubn 1949: 111-12). This sense is reflected when the title is transferred to 
Bjorn, called Hitdelakappi after his victory over Kaldimar. 


; 6A distinction was made between hdlmganga (‘duel’; literally, ‘island-going’), which 
‘was fought on an islet or other site with defined boundaries and was strictly regulated (see 
Kormáks saga chapter 10), and the less formal single combat (einvigi), though the two 
terms are often used interchangeably, as in this passage. Gunnlaugs saga (93-95) claims, 
fictitiously, that the last duel fought in Iceland was the inconclusive encounter between 
Gunnlaug and Hrafn; the practice was abolished, according to the saga, to thwart a second, 
fatal, clash between the poets (i.e. about 1006). Accounts of duels in the sagas are of 
uncertain reliability and, in any case, tell us nothing about the conditions obtaining in 
eleventh-century Kiev. 
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pion had the sword which was called Maering, a most excellent and valuable 
weapon They fonpht both fast and fitiously, and the end between them was 
that the champion was broupht down and killed by Boin, while Bjorn was 
wounded almost mortally. From this Byota won great Gane and honour from the 
king. Then a canopy was pitched over Bjorn, for he was considered too ill to be 
moved, while the king went back to his kingdom.” Bjorn and his companions 





stayed in the tent, and when his wounds were beginning to heal, he recited a 


verse © 


I 
The elegant ann goddess, handar Lofh, goddess of the arm or hand: 
Isle Candle. would 


skill] ve 
sleep hetre 





woman 





elms 





horskorða, prop of linen: woman 


fleina valdr, wielder of spears: warrior 


l ater Hyorn was carried back to the king with great honour. The king gave 
him all the armour the champion had owned, including the sword Maering. 
Because of this, Bjorn was called ‘champion’ after that, and named after his 


“Tn! josvetninga saga (81-82), orders are given for the wounded Kodran Gudmundarson 
to he covered with a canopy. Unlike Bjorn, however, he is moved in an attempt to get 
medical help. which results in his death: ‘If Kodran had been left still, there would have 
been hope. but now there is none,’ 


asserting that Bjorn is near Oddny rather than, in reality, more remote than 
"is clearly inappropriate to its context, but was presumably placed at this 
the available body of verse more evenly throughout the saga. It is one of a 
number of verses attributed to Bjorn which are more or less closely related to those of his 
he i3 Breidvikingakappi (‘Champion of the Men of Breidavik’) in Eyrbyggja 
tagu U hapter 40, verses 27-30). Verses 29 and 30 of Eyrbyggja saga accompany an inci- 
dent in which Bjorn, attempting to visit his mistress, is delayed by a magically-induced 
storm and forced to take shelter in a cave. The frustration expressed in the verses at being 
‘en nen and yet so far’ echoes the sentiment of Bjarnar saga, but is more appropriate to 
the context Traditions associated with the two heroes were evidently inextricably inter- 
fivined in the pre-literary period. 





point t 






fam 








district | Hjora lay wounded over the summer, and the followrap winter he 
stayed in Russia, and he had then been abroad fot three years. After that he went 
to Norway And when he got there, all the ships bound for teeland had lett, for 
it was date m the simmer“ 


r 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The second summer, before what has just been related, Thord learned from 
merchants in the Hvita River that Bjorn had been wounded, and he bribed them 
to say that he was dead, and they did so.*' Then Thord spoke openly of Bjorn’s 
death, saying he had been told of it by men who had sprinkled earth on his 
grave. No one was able to contradict this, and Thord seemed unlikely to lie. 
Then Thord went to Hjorsey and asked to marry Oddny. Her relatives were 


unwilling to marry her to him before the time agreed between them and Bjorn 


had elapsed, but they said that if nothing was heard of Bjorn when the ships 
came out that summer, they would be able to discuss it. Then the ships came 
out, and they could not give news of Bjorn, for he had not arrived in Norway 
before they put to sea. Then Thord pressed his suit, and Oddny was given to him 
in marriage. 

But when Bjorn’s crew was ready to put to sea, a ship sailed in from the sea 


J 


Bjorn is conceived to be inheriting the title of his vanquished opponent, along with 
his armour. Bjorn is named after his district, Hitardale, whose inhabitants are the /itdalir: 
hence, Hitdelakappi. Bjorn Breidvikingakappi is also said to gain the title kappi im cx- 
ploits abroad (Eyrbyggja saga 80). It is probable that the story of one of these heroes was 
derived from that of the other, but in their existing versions it is not possible to say which 
is the older. What may originally have been an alternative version of the bestowing of 
Bjorn’s nickname is related in chapter 22. He is also referred to by the nickname in verse 
7, p. 29. 

The versin of St Olafs saga preserving an account of Bjorn’s relations with the king 
has a less romantic explanation of the origin of the sword Maering; it is said there that 
King Olaf gave Bjorn ‘a fine sword which he called Maering’ (see Appendix 1). The 
sword’s name means ‘noble, illustrious’. 


3°The account of Bjorn’s delay abroad and attempt to return to Iceland is comparable to 
that of Gunnlaug in Gunnlaugs saga (83-87), but the chronology of Bjorn’s three-year 
betrothal is tighter, and his delay in returning better motivated. Bjorn’s near-fatal injuries 
“explain his year-long delay, and the remote location makes it difficult to send a deputy, and 
possible for Thord to lie about Bjorn’s death without contradiction. 

Compare Þorsteins saga hvita (9-10), where Einar ‘rode to the ship and bribed the 
Norwegian to say that Thorstein was dead, and he and all his crew did so. The circum- 
stances — in which Einar goes on to marry Thorstein’s betrothed — are similar, and likely to 
derive from Bjarnar saga. 
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towards them Hjorn and his men took a boat and rowed to the ship, wanting to 
leatn the news, for the ship had come fiom beeland They told of Oddny ina 
tiage, and when Bjorn knew of that, he did not want to po to Teeland.” 

That winter Bjorn went to Jamit Pack s court and stayed with him, and as their 
ship lay off Hamarseyr, Bjorn composed a verses" 

3 


The Hrist. 1 
the hero 


w adorned, handar fasta Hrist, valkyrie of arms fire 
pleasured. (gold): woman 

bune locks — vedva hlod, pile of muscles: buttocks 
beat hard on the 1 
while we stiive to stiffen 
the supple oar (wath reason: 
I bid the boat prop’s ski 











Isle Candle’: 





skorðu skid, snow-shoe of the (beached) boat’s 
he moving) on the gunwale. prop: ship 


Bjorn was held im as much esteem as before by the jarl. 
The next summer Byorn went west to England, and won much esteem there, 
and stayed for two years with King Knut the Great.” It happened, when Bjorn 


“Tim this point the text followed is that of the surviving portion of Bjarnar saga. The 
episode concermmy, Bjorn trom The Saga of St. Olaf, which was used as a substitute for the 
missing beymning of the saga, closes at the point where Bjorn returns to Iceland (chapter 





here were clearly omissions and reordering. 


“Take verse L this verse is somewhat arbitrarily placed; it clearly refers to active sea- 
taring, for which the saga author attempts to provide a context by rather limply introducing 
a teletenicve to a se 









journey into the prose preamble. The verse works well, however, as an 
s embittered hostility and sexual jealousy on learning of Thord’s mar- 
riage to Oddny. The verse belongs to a fertile genre of skaldic verse in which the comfort, 








further obscenity bencath its surface, Frank suggesting that the woman-kenning could be 
veal as handar fasta hristir (shaker of the stiffness of the hand) (1978, 162) and Perkins 
finding a possible reference to masturbation in the second half of the stanza. Perkins 





relates mitspokenness to his theory that the verse originated as a rowing chant (1984— 
© J58 60, 192). The location of the scene, Hamarseyr, is unknown and may well be in- 
vented as a cueunmstantial detail to increase the plausibility of the incident. 






“K ant (Canute) became king of England after defeating Ethelred’s son Edmund Ironside 
at Ashingdon m 10 Fred untl dus death in 1035, while also ruling Denmark from 
Mo helande poets in the service of Knut; Heimskringla cites a 
drape in his honour by Sigval liu known as St. Olaf’s poet, as well as a 
atanza by the same poet unfavouably comparing Knut’s gift to him with one given to 
another poet, Dersi Skald lorlason (Heinnhrmela 1, 224, 274). Another, Thorarin Praise- 
longue, pels inte trouble for coniposing a mere verse sequence (fokkr) instead of a full- 






1019 There me repo 





be 





a 
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AS 


was accompanying the king, and sailing with his Company in southern seas, 
that a diagon flew over the king’ company and attacked them and tied to 
snatch one of the men Bjorn was standing, nearby and covered the man with his 
shield, but the diagon clawed almost through the shield. Then Bjorn gripped the 
dragon's tail with one hand, while with the other he struck behind the wings, 
and the dragon was severed, and fell down dead.** The king gave Bjorn a large 
sum of money and a fine long-ship; with this he sailed to Denmark. Then he 
entered into partnership with Audun Backflap, a man from Vik, but partly Dan- 
ish by birth. Audun had been outlawed from Norway. He brought two ships into 
the partnership with him, and they went raiding east of Sweden, harrying dur- 
ing the summer, and spending the winter in Denmark. This was their occupa- 
tion for three years. 


CHAPTER SIX 


It is now to be told that Thord stayed on his farm in Hitarness for a while, and 
people held that Oddny was now better married than had been intended betore, 
in terms of money, birth and other honours; and their love for each other was 


blown drápa for Knut, but is able to redeem the situation by lengthening the p 
adding the requisite refrain (Heimskringla I1, 307 8). In this context atas: 
Bjarnar saga does not identify its hero as Knut’s court poct, instead crediting, him wath the 
clearly fictitious dragon-slaying. 





*This vague phrase (fyrir sunnan sjó) could denote any location south of Iceland: 
compare the phrase fyr haf sunnan, used in poetry, for instance in a verse attributed to 
Hrafn in Gunnlaugs saga (91, verse 15), where he reminds Gunnlaug that there are many 
women as good as Helga in other lands. 

36References to dragons are common in the fornaldarsögur ‘mythical-heroic sagas’, 
deriving either from European romance or from native folktale, but are rarely said to fly. 
The famous dragon Fafnir, killed by Sigurd according to the Poetic Edda and Volsunga 
saga, does not fly, but is killed as he slides over a pit dug by the hero. There are few 
references to dragons in the sagas of Icelanders. In Njdls saga (303), Thorkel Hake is said 
to have killed a finngalkn (half man, half beast) and a flugdreki ‘flying dragon’ during 
adventures abroad. The dragon killed by the hero of the Old English poem Beowulf is a 
flying firdraca ‘fiery dragon’; (Beowulf, 1. 2689), and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records 
that in 793 in Northumbria, ‘fiery dragons were seen flying in the air’ (Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle I: 54). The author of Bjarnar saga may have regarded flying dragons as a particularly 
English hazard. 

In view of the theory that the poets’ sagas derived their central narrative from the story 
of Tristan (Bjarni Einarsson 1961), it may be significant that, in Bjarnar saga as in the 
Tristan romance, the dragon-fight and the duel with a monstrous opponent appear in close 
proximity (see Finlay 1994: 360-64, 385-87). 
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moderate They had eight childien, five sons and three daughters Tho had 
then sold to merchants the ship he had owned and sailed on his travels 

Bjorn was now tarling to win himself wealth and honour He wasa fiend of 
larl hink, and with him were those men who were mentioned betore, He had 
little longing for Leeland now that he knew the news trom there, and how Thord 
had treated him. And during the Gime when Bjorn was out of the country, there 
was a change of rulers in Norway. After Jarl Kirik, his son Jarl Hakon succeeded 
to the kingdom. Svein, Jarl Eiriks brother, ruled his own pari of the couatry as 
before, and so tt went on for two years. After that Saint Olaf came into the 
counti y and captured Hakon in Saudungssund, and he swore oaths to Kirg Olaf 
and then left the country. Olaf fought against Jar! Svein off Nesjar or Palm 
Sunday, and Svein took to flight. Then Olaf ruled the whole country and be- 
came its king. | Now the news travelled to other countries that Jarl Eiik and 
Jarl Hakon had lefi the country. Bjorn and his men learned of the chage of 
fulets, and heard that many good reports were going around about this king, as 
he deserved 

At that time that excellent man Thorkel Eyjolfsson was engaged in tading. 
He was pteatly honoured by King Olaf. Thorkel was also a friend of Thord 
Kolbeinsson, ™ 





se summarily related events agree with the accounts of the historical sæas. Jarl 
tink. following in the footsteps of his father Hakon, was established as ruler in te west- 
ts of Norway, but the original power base of the Jarls of Hladir was in Héogaland 
lmondelag in the north, parts of which continued in the control of Jarl Eirik’ brother 
svem, Firik’s son Hakon succeeded in the west in 1015 (dated wrongly in Icelandi sources 
i 1012) when Eirik accompanied Knut of Denmark to England, where he died n 1023. 
Kirik departure offered the opportunity to the young Christian Olaf Haraldsson,a mem- 
het of the rival Yngling family which had ruled in southern Norway until displacd by the 
huls, to make a bid for leadership and establish himself over most of the country. lis close 
wlentification with Christianity and with the conversion of the North has left v with a 
rong hagiographical element in the wealth of sources about him. The centrepiece of 
s Heimskringla, a third of the length of the whole, is the life of St Ola, itself a 
ensed version of his earlier Separate Saga of St Olaf, which later copyists «panded 
| further by additions (such as that derived from Bjarnar saga), mainly of Igendary 
| miraculous anecdotes. Bjarnar saga itself partakes of this hagiographic tradipn in its 
account of Bjorn’s devotion to the king (see Chapter Nine), though this is no entirely 
consistent with the spirit of the hero’s doings in Iceland. 

®Thorkel is said to be a kinsman of Thord at the end of the saga, where he negtiates on 
‘hord’s behalf after Bjorn’s death. (p. 83) The relationship is con firmed by Thoi’s gene- 
alogy in the Sturlubók version of Landnámabók (144) and details of Thorkel’s {mily set 
out in Laxdæla saga (13) and Njáls saga (363), according to which Thorkel’s gret-grand- 
father was the brother of Thord’s great-grandmother. 











< 
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CHAPIER SEVEN 


Its now told that Thord Kolbeinsson heard the news that Hros the Wealthy, his 
mothers brother, was dead; Thord was his heir, Then he bought a ship, meaning 
to po abroad to claim the propert y. l is said that during his journey he sought a 
meeting, with King Olaf. He was well received; he told the king the circum- 
stances of his journey. Thorkel was there then and put forward a good case to 
the king for Thord’s getting his property. The king had a letter written for him to 
his friends in Denmark and set his seal on it. With Thord then were the sons of 
Eid, Thorvald and Thord, and Kalf the Ill-Willed travelled with them too.*? 
Thord composed a lay about King Olaf; then he went and recited it himself, and 
received from the king a gold ring, a silken tunic trimmed with lace, and a fine 
sword.*? Thord asked secretly whether people knew anything of Bjorn. He was 
told that he was raiding with a large company. Thord had a small ship; some 
men from the Vik were on board with him; there were nearly thirty men alto- 
gether on the ship. 

He reached Roskilde in Denmark that summer and got much of the property, 
although large chips had been pared from it. They left the south as summer was 
drawing to a close, and his course lay through the Brenneyjar. This is a group of 
many islands, not much inhabited at that time. ‘There were hidden creeks in 
them, and they were always exposed to raiders. There was also some forest on 
the island.“ 

Meanwhile Bjorn was travelling from one harbour to another, and acived 
late one day where two points of the Brenneyjar jutted forward. one is called 


Confusion surrounds the sons of Eid. In the manuscripts they are referred to here as 
Thorkel and Thorgrim, but are named on page 47 as Einar and Thorvald, in : 
which looks like their first introduction to the narrative. On page 71 and subsequently, 
they are named as Thorvald and Thord, and I have used these names throughout the text. 
The family is unknown elsewhere. Nordal suggests that the references to them in chapters 
7 and 8 are interpolations designed to strengthen the motive for their enmity towards Bjorn 
(1938:126-27), though this does not explain the inconsistency of their names. Kalf the Ili- 
Willed, whose rolein the saga is more substantial, was probably introduced in the lost 
beginning of the saga. 

“Thord is said in Skáldatal (257, 262) to have been one of St Olaf’s poets, but as no 
verses addressed by him to the king survive, the reference may be derived from this pas- 
sage in the saga. Heimskringla refers to him as a member of King Olaf’s retinue (see note 
13). 

“Egils saga (121) says of the Brenneyjar islands, at the mouth of the Géta river off 





_south-west Sweden, ‘At that time that was a real den of vikings, because many merchant 


ships sailed through the islands. They are the scene of the slave-market where Hoskuld 
buys the captive Irish princess Melkorka (Laxdæla saga 22). In Kormáks saga (296), the 
heroine Steingerd is captured by vikings in the Brenneyjar. 
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Th aelaeyr the other Oddaeyr © Thete Bjorn placed his ships That same evening 
Thoid ieached the iland and mooted his ship there for the aipht Then two ten 


came to the dpe 





m the island and asked who owned the ship. One man, 
teady of tongue and rather reckless, said that it was Thord Kolbeinsson. Thord 
said, “You are too quick to talk, Say that Thorar the Far traveller owns the ship.” 
And ao he did. 

on the island said, “Do as you please, lie or tell the truth.” These 
men turned back. They were in fact Bjorn’s men; he was anchored on the other 
side of the island with nine ships. Thord said when they had gone, “These must 
have been spics for somebody, and I will go on to the island and see if I can 
learn anything” 

Bjorn spoke to Audun when the men came back and told him about Thord: 
“F thought 1 recognized from their report the ship that Thord must own. Our 
imeeting is fitting” 

Thord snid, when the men who had gone on to the island with him had come 
baek, that he thought he could tell that Bjorn was not far away. “Now I want you 
fo aay that | have stayed behind in Denmark because I could not get the prop- 
erty otherwise, if it turns out, as I expect, that Bjorn is not far away and is 
coming here. Meanwhile, I will save myself.” 

Kali the IH-Willed said, “That will be a good plan if you aren’t found, but 
otherwise you will suffer great shame. I would rather we defended our lives and 
goods as long as we are able.” 

“The other plan is wiser,” said Thord. “Everyone else will be spared, except 

me” He went up on to the island and crouched in a bush under a bank and 
watched the ship. He had a cloak on over his clothes. Then Bjorn told his men 
to arm themselves and visit the merchants. He said that what had first been said 
was true, that Thord Kolbeinsson was the captain. They did as Bjorn told them 
and went aboard the cargo ship, where the crew seemed to be without a leader; 
Bjorn asked who was in charge of the ship. They were not very pleased by 
Bjorns anival, but put forward their story as Thord had told them to. Bjorn did 
not believe it and decided to search the island. “The island is small, and we will 
find hün if he ts there.” 
. First they searched the ship without finding him; then they went over the 
island. Almost two hundred men took part in the search. And when Bjorn and 
z men came to where Thord was sitting, he jumped up and hailed Bjorn heart- 
ily 

“Se you are here, Thord,” said Bjorn, “and not in Denmark. But why must 
your crouch so low? Now tell us the news from Iceland, for it is long since we 














* These (wo place names, unknown elsewhere, occur in two of Bjorn’s verses (verse 8 

: 10, which also specifies the location in the Brenneyjar), and are introduced here 
this incident as the occasion of the humiliation of Thord alluded to by the 
veren Verse 8 refers to Thord’s loss of property and verse 10 to Thord’s cowering ‘under a 
hank. by a bridge’. 
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last met” 
“j can tell a great deal of news said Thord 
“Where wete you in the winter? 
Thotd answered Bjorn and said, “With the king in Norway.” 
Bjorn sad, “Whereabouts in the country was the king?” 
“He was in the north? said Thord, “and when spring came he went east to 
Vik, and he must be there now.” 
Bjorn said, “What is the latest news you can tell from Iceland?” 
“Skuli’s death.” said Thord, “but your father and foster-father are still alive.”” 
Bjorn said, “It is grave news that Skuli is dead. But is it true that you married 
Oddny Thorkel’s daughter not long after we parted?” Thord said that was true. 
Bjorn said, “How faithful a friend did you think you were being to me?” 
Thord replied, “I didn’t know that she had to wait for you for more than three 


years.” 
Bjorn said, “Such quibbling won’t work for you now, for I already know the 


. whole truth about this.“ Thord offered him compensation. “It would be a better 


idea,” said Bjorn, “for you to be put to death, and things at an end between us.” 

The end of it was that Bjorn spared their lives, but took their goods from 
them and the ship as well; then he stripped Thord of valuables, and made his 
situation as humiliating as possible. Thord begged to keep the goods, but did 
not succeed. Then Bjorn made Thord and all his companions get into the ship’s 
boat with their clothes, and so cross to the mainland. 

And before they parted, Bjorn spoke. “Thord,” he said, “you have been dealt 
some shame and dishonour and loss, although still less than you deserve in 
every way. Now go to the Orkneys without staying long in Norway, while I go 


Once again the saga confuses Skuli Thorsteinsson with his father Thorstein Egilsson, 
who died at about this time (1015). Bjorn’s foster-father, who has not been mentioned 
before by the saga in its present state, must have been responsible for his upbringing 
before he went to Borg at the age of thirteen; he may be the ‘Ingjald’ referred to on page 24 
(see note 53). Fostering of children, either in another household or by a fosterer resident 
with the family, was a common arrangement. 

“Kari Ellen Gade A ie ore that the humiliation alluded to here amounts to an instance 
of male rape, instancirig the specific mention of the clothes which Thord and his compan- 
ions are allowed to keep, and suggesting that the imputation of sodomy implicit in the later 
incident of the carved nid (see pp. 40-41) refers back to an actual encounter in the past of 
the two rivals (Gade 1986). The suggestion is inspired by the argument of Meulengracht 
Sørensen, who stresses the importance of the symbolism of ‘phallic aggression’ in the 
complex of insults represented by náð. But Meulengracht Sørensen acknowledges that the 
rare siterary examples of actual sexual humiliation for the purpose of aggression refer to 
castration rather than rape, and sees the accusation of the carved nid as symbolic, requir- 
ing no realistic occasion (1983: 25f£). References to the event when it is reported to King 
Olaf make it clear that Bjorn’s offence consists only of robbery. 
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and ace the king © F bonoi him so much, although [have never seen hii, that 
i am not going to kill you ber aise you were his guest this winter Rut wherever 
leet vou loin now on you will never be sale, unless it turns out very ditler 
ently from what I expect ~ 

Then Thord got into the boat, and so did the men of the Vik, who wanted to 
go to thet properties; they took their weapons. Then they went to the king and 
told him the news of the robbery and of the accusations against Thord, 


Crnariir EIGHT 


After this Bjorn had a conference with his partner Audun, and said that he 
wanted to go and see King Olaf. “I don’t want to have his anger hanging over 
ine for robbing merchants.” Audun said he would go with him, for homesick- 
ess was uping him to settle down in Norway. Then they went to see the king. 
leaving behind most of their men as well as the goods and the ships. They 
reached (he king's presence three days later than Thord and his companions. 
Bjorn went in a company of twelve men into the hall when the king was sitting 
at dunk, while titty men stayed behind at the ships. Bjorn went before the king 
and preetcd him politely. The king asked who he was. He gave his name. 

The king said, “Is this not your enemy at law, Thord?” And he said that it was 
indecd The kinp said that he was a bold man to have dared to come into his 
presence, and ordered that they be seized and put in irons. Bjorn said that that 
would be easy to do, but that he considered himself to be hardly without a case 
against Thord. The king said it was easy for vikings to pick quarrels with mer- 
chants when they coveted their goods. Bjorn then spoke, starting from the be- 
ginning, about his dealings with Thord, and the case that he considered he had 
agmmst Thord Kolbeinsson. The king asked Thord whether it was as Bjorn said. 
Thord said that he had heard of Bjorn’s death as a fact before he married the 
WOTELATE 

“However, that has turned out not to be true,” said the king, “and it seems to 
me that Bjorn has a strong case against Thord. Now are you both willing for me 
to arbitinte between you?” They both agreed to that, and a truce was imposed. 
And then the king assigned the woman, with all her possessions, to Thord, and 
te Hyorn an equal amount of property from what he had taken from Thord. The 
sum was reckoned to include Oddny’s inheritance from her father. The dishon- 
out of the theft of goods and that of the taking of the woman were to be consid- 





*Iyorn’s recommendation that Thord go to Orkney makes no impression. either on 
Thon who nores it, or on the course of the narrative. Perhaps it suggests an association 
ot Thord with his son Arnor Jarls’ Poet Varlaskald), who makes a fleeting appearance in 
Kiainar sasa (p. 57, note 146) and was later famous as the poet of the Orkney jarls. 
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ered equal Hjorn was to have a tunit of precious ¢ loth and a ting to conmpeniaite 
for the one Chor had taken along with Oddny Thord was to keep the sword the 
king had piven to him; and the king saul n would be the better fot the man whe 
kept this settlement well All the property Thord had there except the ship went 
to Bjorn, but cach of the merchants was to pet back the goods Bjorn had taken 
from him.” 

Thord stayed with the king over the winter, and so did Kalf and Eid’s sons, 
but Bjorn went east into Vik with Audun and his men, for whom Bjorn had got 
pardon from the king, and they stayed there for the winter; but the next summer 
he went back to King Olaf and stayed with him for the next two years. But 
Thord went to Iceland that summer and did not mention his dealings with Bjorn, 
or anything that had happened in the east. King Olaf gave Thord a cargo of 
timber for his ship, and Thord sailed out here and home to his farm.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Now Bjorn stayed with the king. And on one occasion as the king and Bjorn 
were chatting, Bjorn said, “I know, Lord, that the men who slandered me to you 
about my meeting with Thord will have mentioned what was my chief reason 
for not killing Thord and his men?” 

The king said, “I was not told that.” 

Bjorn said, “I must tell you that I honoured you so greatly, although I had 
never seen you, that I spared the lives of Thord and all his crew because he had 
been your guest for the winter, and so he would have discovered if we had met 
when you were not involved, or when it would not have offended you.” 

The king said, “Now let us hear this from the men who told us the story. for 
we have found them to be good men; they will tell the truth.” Then this was 
‘done, and they acknowledged that Bjorn had said that it was because of the 
king that he would not kill Thord and his companions. The king was now even 
more impressed than before, since he had spared Thord for his sake. There were 
men with the king who knew of the dealings between Bjorn and Thord; they 
had been with Jarl Eirik, and they told the king about that. There had been 
witnesses to all that Bjorn had deposed. 

The king said, “Now it ig just that Thord’s crew should have sworn oaths 
which by my judgement have earned them their property, and Thord his safety.” 


4SFor arbitration as a means of resolving disputes, see Andersson and Miller 1989: 23- 
30. Both disputants agree to abide by the decision of a third party. 

The tunic “dnd ring which Thord is here obliged to make over to Bjorn are said on page 
69 to be given by Bjorn to Thorstein Kuggason’s wife Thorfinna: it is there made clear that 
Thord had received them from the king in the first place, and they are presumably identi- 
cal with the gold ring and tunic given to Thord in payment for his poem (p. 17). 
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Bjorn said that he thought it likely he would not spare Thord except for the 
king's sake 

* You shall be more my fiiend from now on than before” said the king, but he 
added that nothing would befit them now but to keep to the settlement he had 
made between them. “And I would wish,” said the king, “that you give up raid 
ing Though you feel it suits you well, God's law is often violated?” 

Bjorn said that it should be so, and said he was cager to remain with him, 

The king replied, “You are much to my liking, but we are not fated to spend 
long together, for my friend Thorkel [yjolfsson is expected here, and he would 
sean be at odds with you because of Thord.” It would be wise to set out to 
Iceland © 

It came about that Bjorn was present that autumn with the king at several 
feasts They were on terms of great harmony, and Bjorn received fine gifts from 
him Something happened at one feast when Bjorn was accompanying the king: 
many luxuries were always afforded to the king, as was fitting, and a bath in a 
tub was prepared for him, for there is no other kind of bath in Norway.°° The 
king and his. men went into the bath, and everyone left his clothes on the ground; 
a tent was pitched over the bath. It was customary then for men to wear garters, 
which were like belts, wound around from the shoe up to the knee. The better 
inen and the nobility always wore them, and the king and Bjorn did the same. 
And when Bjorn went to his clothes before other people, his garments were 
beside the king's clothes, and Bjorn did not realize until everyone was dressed 


“Timber was a valuable import in Iceland because of the almost complete lack of 
wood, Acce g to Ari Thorgilsson’s Íslendingabók (5), on the first settlement ‘Iceland 
wooded between the mountains and the shore’, a situation soon reversed by land 
clearance and grazing sheep. Icelandic farmhouses were usually built of turf, the timber 
being used for internal structures such as partitions and roof beams. In Laxdæla saga (67), 
Olal \uldsson is able to build his house at Hjardarhoit with ‘timber cut from the woods 
there, and « which he got as driftwood from the shore’. Thorkel Eyjolfsson receives a 
vill of umber from St Olaf to build a church at Helgafell; it becomes an index of his 
ny ambition, for his determination to match the size of the king’s own church 
in Trondhem leads the king to predict Thorkel’s death, drowned in Breidafjord as he fer- 
ties the timber home (Laxdæla saga 216, 222-23). 


the injunction is reminiscent of Thorstein Kuggason’s later insistence to Bjorn that 
y compensation is to be preferred by Christians to blood vengeance (p. 69), and 
may reveal a clerical point of view on the part of the saga author. 


Pece note 38. 

















overwhir 





WA comparison is implied with the Icelandic custom of bathing in natural hot springs. 
lu Latcdula saga (112) the baths at Gudrun’s home, Laugar, are the setting for the growing 
ip of Gudrun and Kjartan. At Reykholt, where Snorri Sturluson lived in the thir- 
century, a circular stone-lined pool believed to be the bath of Snorri himself can still 
be seen. For a description of Iceland’s ‘bathing and washing culture’ see Jochens 1995, 
pry 24. 
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that he had exchanged garters with the king He told him at once of his mistake. 
but the king let it rest, and said that the one he was weaning was no worse. 

Horn always wore this garter around his tep fot as tony as he hved, and with 
it he was buned. And much later, when his bones were taken up and moved to 
another church, that same parter remained uncorrupted around Bjorn’s leg-bone, 
although everything, else was decayed. It is now the cincture of a set of mass 
vestments at Gardar on Akraness.*! 

Then the next winter Bjorn stayed in Norway, and King Olaf gave him a 
finely made cloak and promised him his friendship, calling him an intrepid 
man and a fine fellow. 


CHAPTER TEN 


It is now to be told that in spring Bjorn made ready his ship for Iceland. Other 
ships were also making ready for Iceland, and they arrived there earlier than 
Bjorn’s ship. King Olaf sent word with these men that Thord was to abide faith- 
fully by the settlement with Bjorn if he came to Iceland, saying he was obliged 
to do so because of the negotiations that had already taken place. That summer 
Bjorn landed at Bordeyr in Hrutafjord,” with a great deal of money, having 
achieved great renown and accomplishments. They carried their gear ashore 
and pitched their tent. But elsewhere it is related that one evening Oddny began 
to speak to her husband Thord. “Have you heard any news, Thord?” 

“None,” said he, “but you must have mentioned this because you have heard 
some.” 

“Your guess is close to the truth,” said she; “I have heard what seems like 
news to me. I am told of the coming of a ship into Hrutafjord, and on it is Bjorn, 
who you said was dead.” 

Thord said, “Maybe you think that news.” 

“It certainly is news.” she said, “and now I see more clearly what sort of 
marriage I have made. I thought you a good man, but you are full of lies and 
deceit.” 


‘IThe version of this anecdote preserved in two MSS of Snorri’s Separate Saga of St. 
Olaf is translated as Appendix 1 of this volume. For the hagiographic background of the 
story, see Introduction, pp. xxiv—xkvil. 

2%n the north of Iceland. The detail of Bjorn’s landfall in Iceland at some distance from 
home motivates the conversation of Oddny and Thord, where Oddny expresses her guess 
that Bjorn has returned and her realization of Thord’s deceit. This recalls the scene in 
Gunnlaugssaga (88), where Helga guesses on hearing of Hrafn’s ominous dream that 
Gunnlaug has returned. In both sagas the scene marks the change from acceptance to 
hostility in the woman’s attitude to her husband. 
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“Yt is said” said Thot, “that there is Compensation for everything © 


‘Tanapect™ sat she. “that he will have arranged his own compensation ” 





‘Believe whatever suits yous” aaid he Now the talk between them was 
dropped 

Amgen and tagyald® went to the ship to meet Bjorn; there was a joyful 
meeimg between them there, and they mvited Bjorn to stay with them, saying 
they were plad to see him, and that it had been long since they met. He said that 
he would po to his father’s. Then the ship was drawn up as the summer went on, 
and Kjorn went home to his father’s. Many were delighted at Byjorn’s homecom- 
ing, foi there had been so much mystery about his fate, and whether he was 
alive of not, one said it was a lie, another that it was true, and now it was made 
vleat which had been right. 

Bjorn was warmly welcomed when he came home. His foster-father gave 
him the doy V..., for he had admired it before.’ His father gave him a stallion 
called viding, pure white in colour, and two white foals with it. These were 
splendid possessions.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Now tt is said that Thord asked Oddny whether she thought it a good idea to 
uivite Bjorn to stay, saying that he did not want people going between them 
standering them to each other; “and in this way I want to test Bjorn’s mood and 
his faih with me”: 

She arpued against it, saying it was a bad plan on account of the gossip 
which was already going around. Thord said he would not be dissuaded, and 


“Probably Bjorn’s foster-father, mentioned on p. 19 and below, and presumably intro- 
iced im the lost beginning of the saga. 





dog's name is missing in the manuscripts. Nordal speculates that it may have 
ilter the famous dog owned by King Olaf Tryggvason (Heimskringla 1, 269, 
42%), although there is no support for this supposition other than the rarity of dogs in the 
varpus The dog, apparently introduced in the lost opening of the saga, must have been 
petty old when Bjorn returned after his twelve-year absence. For attitudes to pets and. 
other animals in the sagas, see Teuscher 1990. 
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“Horses are frequently referred to as valuable gifts; see Bjorn’s offer of horses to 
Thorsten Kuggason (p. 65), and Gunnlaugs saga (65). 

Thord’s motive in offering Bjorn hospitality is not explicit, and has been variously 
mivipreted (sce Introduction, p. vi). Hememann’s reading of it (1993) as a deliberately 
hostile allempt to reawaken the feud is consistent with Thord’s aggressive and deceitful 
tour clsowhere, suggesting an obsessive inability to let the quarrel with Bjorn sub- 
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went into Hitatdale te Holin He rode alone in a black cloak © A motntain 


stands behind the house at Holm and a nidge comes down trom the Mountain 





niphtup to the house Bjorn and his mother were busy that day spreading out the 
linen that had been washed to dry, She broke into speech. “Chere is a man 
riding, there.” she said, ĉin a black cloak, looking very like Thord Kolbeinsson; 
itis him too, and his business would be best left undone’”* 

“Not so,” said Bjorn, Thord came up. They greeted each other and exchanged 
news. Then Thord said, “My business here is to learn whether you mean to hold 
to the settlement which the king made between us. Neither of us should now 
have any debts left unpaid to the other, and it is worthy of regard that a wise 
man has mediated between us; but it was in my mind for a while that we would 
not be reconciled.” 

Bjorn said they had no choice but to keep to the settlement they had agreed 
to. 

Thord said, “I have got what seems the better side of the bargain, and now I 
will show that I want us to be wholly reconciled. J want to invite you to be my 
guest for the winter, and I will entertain you well; and I was hoping that you 
would accept this.” Thord went on with fine words. 

Thordis said, “It will be evident that I’m not very easily swayed by talk. Bear 
in mind, Bjorn, that the more fairly Thord speaks, the more falsely he thinks, so 
don’t you trust him.”® 


“i bldri kápu, ‘in a black (or blue) cloak’. This phrase describes the clothing conven- 
tionally worn by a man going vut to kill or on some other ominous errand. Heinemann 
notes it as one of the signals in this scene of Thord’s hostile intentions. Blár is cognate with 
English ‘blue’, but is often used in contexts implying an overlap with svartr ‘black’, as in 
the compounds kolblar ‘coal-black’, blamadr ‘black man’. It is translated as ‘black’ at this 
and other points in the saga (see pp. 40, 60), since black conveys an appropriate negative 
significance. 

‘Heinemann refers to the identification of an approaching enemy from a physical 
description as a traditional ominous sign; compare page 76, Laxdæla saga (187-90), and 
Ófeigs battr (119), where the threatening visitor is dressed, like Thord, í blári kápu. 

*Thordis’s words (‘því flava mun Þórðr hyggja, sem hann talar sléttara) echo a famil- 
jar association between smooth words and false thoughts, expressed in the Eddic poem 
Hávamál, v. 45: 

If you have a friend whom you mistrust 

but from whom you have something to gain, 
fairly you must speak to him, but falsely think, 

and pay back lies with deceit. (Poetic Edda 24) 


Nordal thinks the similarity, together with an echo of this verse in Oddny’s reference to 
lies and deceit (lygi ok lausung, p. 23), close enough to indicate an allusion to the poem 
(Bjarno*.saga 1938, 138n.1); but the phrase is something of a commonplace, occurring 
again in Hávamál 91 and other poems, as well as prose texts such as Ragnars saga loðbrókar 
(275). 
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Then Arñgeii came up and asked what they were talking about Thord told him 


“lt seems to me” said Ampen, “that anyone whe encourages this i more ofa 


friend to them, if it makes them better reconciled than they were Twill mpe Horn 


to go, and Thord will fulfill what he promises” And there was some difference of 


apinion between husband and wile. 
Bjorn said, “T had planned to stay with my father; many wall think this invita- 
tien odd, because of peoples gossip” 

l Thord spoke again and said that Bjorn would be breaking faith with him if he 
did not accept the invitation. And then Bjorn promised to visit there for a while, 
but said that he would stay with his father first. Thord rode home and told Oddny 
where he had pone that day, and said that he had settled the business as he had 
intended 

“Which business is that?” she asked. 

He said that he had invited Bjorn to stay, saying that he had done it to make 
amends to het 

“I believe,” she said, “that you are lying now if ever you were.” 

-Thord said, “One oath broken doesn’t destroy all others.” Then they dropped 
the conversation 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Now Bjorn made ready for his stay with Thord, and went to Hitarness with three 
valuable animals, two stallions and his dog. He rode one horse and led the 
other le lett his poods behind at Holm. Thord welcomed him and made him sit 
down beside him, and gave his people particular instructions to treat him well. 
They promised this readily, but most thought it odd that Bjorn should be stay- 
ing there However, time passed, and all seemed to be well between them. 

It is said that carly in winter Thord came to talk to Oddny and asked how the 
work was fo be organized. “We have much on hand,’ he said, “and we need 
everyone to be useful in some way.” 

An island lies in the Hitar river, abundantly stocked for both seal-hunting 
and egg pathering, and with fields of hay and crops.“ “Now both men and 


“At fist apht, Thordis’s attitude in urging caution contrasts with the conventional role 
af women as meiters to violence (see Clover 1993, Jesch 1991), but the related role of 
perveiving and correctly warping against a threat is equally traditional (see pp. 42, 59-60). 
As Heinemann points out, Arngeir’s ineffectuality has already been made clear at the 
beginning of the sapa, where he is unable to protect the young Bjorn from Thord’s aggres- 
Shin 
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has been identified as Kjaransey, in the mouth of the river opposite the 
icss peninsula. The usual crops grown in Iceland were barley and oats; 
y be harvested in late August-September, so it is puzzling that Thord’s 
be stacking corn at the beginning of winter (that is, after mid-October). 
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women are going there to stack coin, he said, “but you ate to stay at home, 


because the sheep will be driven in duting the day, and you must be here to’see 





lo the milking, though you don ‘| usually de it” 

She said, “Then T can see just the man to shovel dung from the sheep-pens; 
that’s what you are to do” 

“You're wrong, to say that,” said Thord, “for | take more care of our farm than 
you do,” and he flew into a rage and struck her cheek with his right hand.® 
Bjorn was close at hand and heard what they said, and recited a verse: 


3 
The lady bids the lily-white 

lad“ muck out the byres: 

wise wearer of Rhine-fire, reid Rinar glodar, vehicle of fire of the Rhine 


the woman, speaks not wrongly. (gold): woman 


“For the status, or stigma, attached to particular tasks, see Andersson and Miller 1989: 
240, and Thord’s attack on Bjorn for assisting in the birth of a calf (p. 38). Kormak in his 
verses often taunts his enemies in terms of the menial tasks they do or ought to do, includ- 
ing a reference to Narfi, sás rinvellu taddi, ‘be who dunged the homefields’ (Kormáks 
saga 217, v. 14). In early spring the dung which had accumulated in the byres throughout 
the winter would be taken out to manure the homefield, the enclosed land closest to the 
farm which was used to grow the best hay. See also the insults in Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
I, 34, referring to feeding dogs and pigs (whereas heroes feed eagles) (Poetic Edda 135). 
For division of labour according to gender, see Jochens 1995, chapter 5. Teuscher (1990) 
argues that work involving contact with animals was considered especially degrading. 


84A slap on the face elsewhere triggers a wife’s rebellion against her husband. In Laxdæla 
saga (93-4), when Gudrun’s first husband gives her a box on the ear (kinnhestr), she 
retaliates for what she calls a dishonour by dressing him in a low-cut shirt and divorcing 
him on grounds of effeminacy. In Njáls saga (33-35, 48-50, 124, 189) Hallgerd receives a 
kinnhestr from each of her three husbands, with fatal consequences for each. See also 
Eyrbyggja saga 24, 26 and Jochens 1986b: 39. 


“Here and in verse 11 (p. 31), Bjorn mocks Thord with the epithet ‘the white boy’ 
(sveinn enn hvitiy, see also the kenning Avitmdla heelir ‘white-speech boaster’ in verse 31. 
‘The White’ is a common nickname, and may be used without overtones to denote fair 
colouring; Helgi the White in Fóstbræðra saga (181) is said to have this name ‘because he 
was a good-looking man with abundant hair, blond in colour’. But often the association 
with cowardice is clear: Kjartan in Laxdæla saga (160) is called ‘a “white” and spiritless 
man’, and in the mythological poem Lokasenna, specifically sexual decadence is sug- 
gested by a reference to an unidentified svginn inn Aviti to whom Gefjun sold her love for 
a jewel (Poetic Edda 100). In Egils saga {291) factual fair colouring and insinuated cow- 
ardice are both alluded to in a sneer at Egil’s son Thorstein, already described as handsome 
and blond: ‘Are you running away now, Thorstein the White?’. In Gunnlaugs saga (90), the 
same Thorstein is mocked as holdr inn hvíti in verse 13. Björn M. Olsen argued that the 
derogatory sense was derived from an association of fair colouring with femininity (1911: 
28-29). Thord, xe Thorstein, may have been described as fair in colouring in the original 
opening of the saga. See also the reference to Thord as ‘pallid’ (misleifr) in verse 18. 
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the handy gil, the Hlokk ot Rokhva mids vite Hiehhk, valkyrie ol lite of the 
ħome of Pokkvi's bea on, ara kings dishing bank qaeld) woman 
called Islet andle, bude me 


cane to the pon h, quis kly 


Thord went to work, but Oddny did not milk the sheep, nor did Vhord muck out 
the pens. Thord was not pleased with the verse Bjorn had spoken, but all was 
quiet at first. 

Some time later, itis said that Thord came in and saw that Bjorn was talking 
to some women. It was during the evening, and Bjorn was joking with them. 
Thord spoke this verse: 


4 

hit you must go! 
Joni enjoy 

your sauey games 
with servant girls. 
You sit cach evening 
when 1 come in 

as well-off as 1. 

Out you must go! 


Rjorn said, “You must want to have more of the same metre as before,” and 
spoke a verse in reply: 


“Simon suggests that ‘Björn was also in the house and Oddny asked him to leave, so as 
no longer to be an auditor of the quarrel between husband and wife’ (1966, 159, and Bjarni 
sson 1961: 238). This appropriately emphasizes the claustrophobic situation created 
heiween the antagonists during Bjorn’s winter visit. But Oddny could also be inviting 
lHorn to a rendezvous, a hint at the adulterous relationship soon to be signalled between 








“The metre referred to must have been used in verses now lost, from the opening of the 
sapa, commenting on the ‘small quarrels’ recounted there. Along with a similar pair, verses 
14 and 15, these may have formed a series of exchanges acting as a running commentary 
on the quarrel. However, as verses 14 and 15 seem to refer to past events, they may simply 
be out of sequence, and themselves be the earlier verses alluded to by Bjorn. The metre of 
all these verses is fornyrðislag, ‘old lore metre’, familiar in Eddie poetry but less common 
in skaldic verse than the more formal dróttkvætt ‘court metre’. These verse pairs are also 
distinguished by the repetition of the first line of each stanza as the last line. 

Thord’s taunt is conventional, echoing the famous exchange of insults in Helgakvida 
HMundingsbana I, 35 (Poetic Edda 135; see Introduction, p. xxxii). But where the Eddic 
poem contrasts flirting with heroic action, Thord’s verse is placed mock-heroically after 
his quarrel with Oddny over mundane farmyard tasks. 
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lere Vin stave ` 





MHSINP, 

your lady in style. 

We will not get 

A word of blame: 

my heart is honest. 
Here I’m staying.’ 


What happened next was that one evening a little later, Thord came in tread- 
ing quietly, wanting to know what was going on. He heard people’s voices and 
thought he recognized Bjorn and Oddny speaking to each other, and he stood 
listening, trying to overhear their conversation. Bjorn realized this, and told 
Oddny that Thord was listening to what they said. Oddny took this very badly, 
and went away breathing hard, while Bjorn spoke a verse: 
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Panting, the much-praised 

imperious Isle-Candle 

tries to tell me something: 

her talk best pleases me. 

But at the words of ale-horn’s glreyra Jord, goddess of the ale-horn: woman 
Jord, is listening 

a little lad, who lingers 

lurking, at a distance. 


Thord was not at all pleased with Bjorn over this verse-making, but still things 
were quiet, and each kept his own counsel. It happened one evening when they 
were in the sitting room that Thord took Oddny on his knee and was affection- 
ate to her, wanting to see how it would affect Bjorn. He kissed her, and followed 
this with a verse: 
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From Bjorn, Bjorn remembers, 

the bracelet-ground, proud lady,  bauga grund, base of rings: woman 
from the hero of Hitardale’s 

hands has slipped now. 


*Bjorn’s verse, too, echoes an Eddic flyting: the opening lines, 

Hér munk sitja 

ok hott vel kveða 
recall Hér mun ec standa oc pin hedan bjða “Here I will stand and await your coming’ 
(Hárbarðsljóð 14; Poetic Edda 80). 

Another of Bjorn’s dismissive epithets for Thord, /itill sveinn, is repeated in verse 9 
and, in prose, in the account of their last fight (p. 77). 
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Ton me the headband fi tice’s steiga? Poll, fir-tree of the headband woman 
lated, the ropie wont have her, 


the slender maid Uve marned, 





initie, foo, th 





ANIA pe. 


“lta tue” said Bjorn, “that Ehad to forgo my manage, but there have been 
exchanges between us that I expect you will also be slow to forget,” and he 
apoke a verse: 

# 

Our meetmy, yow H remember, 

my cew with your people 





there ly N 
Thont, 5 
Money, and much booty, 
meekly you a 
beating. tor all your boasting, 
the basei part, as always. 





aeyr Onco: 
| not lorpet it. 





idoned, 





‘There wes not long to wait before he recited this: 


hattar halland, sloping land of the hood: head. 








n the hillside; 

i endured. 

And tmin the wind-steed speeding byrjar blakkr, horse of the fair wind: ship 
will ai legs could take you 

you in, in raging temper, 

robbed of all but panic. 


lenn Th 


Still Hjom felt he had not fully repaid Thord for reminding him of their quarrel, 
and braving that he had got the woman while Bjorn had had to let her go, and 
he spoke another verse: 
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l think il avenged that 

the thonprounds prop you married. þornteigar skorða, prop of the pin’s ground 
Your honour now only (brooch): woman 

. and dwindles 

sime by a bridge you grovelled 

in Ihemeyjar, to dodge me, 

under a bank, dishonoured, 

on Ciddacyr, you braggart. 








Then there was quiet, but both were even less satisfied than before. On one 
occasion Bjorn spoke this verse: 


morenie oen aie i 


am rene ner LN ma 
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li ; 
Lily white lad, though stripped of 
lick and wealth in! 


£0 


nmi 






I've often been in battle 

envy you avonled, 

when R my talents tested, 

took from you, doggerel-maker 7 
richly repaid for cunning 

the wretch — ship and cargo. 


Thord did not like the verse, as was to be expected, and new coldness and 
discord developed between them. One evening, it is said that Bjorn sat beside 
Oddny, and added insult to injury by speaking this verse to Thord:” 


® Although the verse clearly refers to Bjorn’s piracy against Thord, the location is wrong. 
The name Sólundir refers to a group of islands, now known as Sula, at the entrance to 
Sognefjorden off the west of Norway (see Helgi Þorláksson 1989). The saga prose, pre- 
sumably on the authority of verse 10, locates the raid in the Brenneyjar, off south-west 
Sweden (see note 41). Traditions pre-dating the writing of the saga evidently existed in two 
versions. They may have recounted two separate incidents, subsequently conflated in the 
saga: robbery at ‘Thraelaeyr’ in Solundir (verses 8, 11) and some other humiliation, in- 
volving Thord’s hiding, at ‘Oddaeyr’ in Brenneyjar (verse 10). The rather repetitious over- 
abundance of verse at this point in the saga, though it effectively conveys Bjorn’s outrage 
at Thord’s taunting him with his loss of Oddny, supports the supposition that multiple 
traditions are combined here. 


” Another connection between verses 8 and 11 is that, despite their hostile tone, both 
allude to Thord’s role as a poet: þótt allvel ortir ‘though you compose very well’ (v. 8); 
rusilkvedr (v. 11), an obscure word not occurring elsewhere, but evidently referring to 
poetry. Cleasby and Vigfússon translate ‘doggerel poet’ (compare bragsmidar skekkir, v. 
17); Sveinbjörn Egilsson, ‘composer of worthless verse’ (1931: 472); de Vries relates it to 
Modern Icelandic rusull ‘slovenly, rough man’ (1961: 454). Simon sees this rare word as 
an indication of the verse’s antiquity. 

This verse is similar to one attributed to Bjorn Breidvikingakappi in Eyrbyggja saga 
(108-9, v. 28): 

The slim tree of splendid 

skins the guess of Thorodd — 

the lily-white lady in headdress fannhvít fold foldu, snow-white ground of head- 
loves me — will confirm, dress: woman 

if the well-born wearer audbrik, support of wealth: woman 

of wealth bears sons in likeness — 

still I desire the goddess Gunnr gjalfrelda, valkyrie of raging sea’s fire 

of sea’s fire — of myself. (gold): woman 


boll adalbjéra, fir-tree of fine beaver-skins: woman 


Another, still more similar verse pair (v.29, p. 54 and Eyrbyggja saga v. 39) records the 
two champions’ reactions to the sight of the son whose birth is here predicted; the two 
sagas evidently preserve versions of what was originally the same story. 


sie 
oo 
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fies wf Hairy g full finn hhejis. fii fier ot dhin c deth 





Wi, WORI 





Rinds mundar, pod ol bride pine wite 


mars sunnu runar, Wash of the sun of the sea 





Vee promiscd perfect (gold): man 
phool gn my ImMape 


Only then did their verse-making cease, and they had nothing to do with each 
thei 


CHAaP1iR THIRTEEN 


It is said that one evening Thord had a talk with Oddny. “You and many others 
tell me,” said he, “that Bjorn is a fine man, but this doesn’t seem so to me in 
aome ways. THe puts his dog alongside us under the table, but I have never had to 
do with dogs before.” He will give this up if the portions are rationed.” 

She said, “Are you going to try this then, and find out what happens?” 

“This ts how we shall arrange it,” he said. “A share of bread will be buttered 
foreach man,” and let’s see whether he gives the dog some of his. But on top of 
this” saed Thord, “his two horses have been here all winter, and he coaxes my 
inen ito fecding them. It’s petty of him to wheedle them into providing for his 
hoise” 

But when the manner of serving was changed, Bjorn fed the dog no less than 
betore, while both Thord and Bjorn had less to eat, and the servants threatened 
to run away because of the way the food was served. It was not long before 
Thord remarked to Oddny that he didn’t mean to starve any longer for Bjorn’s 
dog. and that the plan was not working; the old way of serving had to come 





‘il Poole interprets the reference to waking as an allusion to the adultery be- 
tween Hyorn and Oddny which is circuitously announced by the verse: ‘Bjorn Hitdcelakappi 
ily that his beloved “awoke me”, presumably so that he could effect his 
c husband’ (Poole 1989: 168). But ‘flagrant boasting’ is out of keeping with 
ihe portentous circumlocution of the verse; Nordal’s suggestion, ‘she first awakened me to 
hive’ i prelerable (Bjarnar saga 1938: 146). 








huasts Map 


escape lion 





“The phrase ck hefi eigi fyrr vid hunda att puns on dit, past participle of eiga ‘to have 
ter chs with and áf ‘the act of eating’, meaning both: ‘I have not had anything to do with 
dogs before’ and ‘IT have not eaten with dogs before’. 


‘Ttocause of the unsuitability of the climate for growing grain, bread was a luxury in 
prain was more usually served as gruel or porridge (Jochens 1995: 127). 





lbf 


SOPAR o- 


naten, 


ean 
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back This was done, and the servants were well pleased, but [join acted as if 
he did not notice Often Thord complained to Oddny about how unpratetul he 
thought Bjorn was, and how stubborn he had been over the imcident. And once 
when they were discussing: this, Thord spoke a verse: 


{3 

Calm were sixteen servants, 

smoothly rau our household, vis pverrir, diminisher of yew-wood (bow): man 
each bow-wielder, wealth-Hlin, aud-Hlin, goddess of wealth: woman 

was at heart untroubled, 
ull one proud attacker 

of treasure, only lately 
managed to make uproar 
among our house’s people. 


grundar gardvita stríðir, harmer of fire of the 
encloser of land (sea): distributor of gold; man 


There they all stayed throughout the winter in little harmony, and that was 
rather against Oddny’s will. At first Thord had promised Bjorn that his horses 
would either be taken out to pasture in Hitarness or else be foddered at home. 
Bjorn had chosen to have them sent out, but the matter was dropped and noth- 
ing was done. Kalf the Ill-Willed came to Hitarness and asked Thord how he 
liked his winter guest, and whether it was his fault that more of the best hay had 
gone rotten than his horses had eaten. Then they went to look at the hay, and it 
seemed to have been badly treated. Thord was angry, and told Oddny that Bjorn 


- had bribed the servants to trample his hay in the dirt to spoil it. She said in reply 


that Bjorn would not have had any part in allowing his horses to be treated 
differently from the others, “And you make sure that you keep all your promises 
to him faithfully.” After that Thord had Bjorn’s horses taken away out to Hitarness, 
where they had good pasture. And then Thord’s grumbling about Bjorn’s horses 
ceased, and things could be considered quiet for a while.” 


%The material of this chapter has no direct relationship with the rest of the narrative, 
but contributes significantly to an implicit contrasting of the poets through the theme of 
hospitality. Thord’s offer of hospitality to Bjorn is gratuitous, and he is niggardly in fulfill- 
ing it; Oddny’s reference to the promises he has made recalls his bad faith in the past. 
Despite his ill-will he manages to come off worst against Bjorn. The episode contrasts 
with Bjorn’s entertaining of Thorstein Kuggason — at first unwillingly, because of his 
proud reluctance to ingratiate himself, but ultimately in a magnificent style that wins the 
great man’s friendship (pp. 64—66). 
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CHarrrr FOURTEEN 


it is said hat one evenmnp Thord and Bjorn were sitting on the bench,” and a 
quarrel awse between them. Then Thord spoke a verse to Byorn:”! 
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Oui yo ni 





Out you musi pol 


Bjorn sail in return, 





1.78 


for fon old suc 


you pave me 


VIL sat puted, 





«typical farmhouse long benches ran down both sides of a central long room or 
hall, with ‘ires and moveable tables down the middle. 





air of verses is related to verses 4 and 5, whose metre they share. The events 





the two ar raking up old resentments in order to avoid confronting the real issue between 
them 





{tors verse can be related to to the narrative situation. The statement, ‘I came in the 
Ixes the events in the context of the winter visit. The association of Thord with 
repeated in the taunt morva mygir ‘suet-eater, coward’, in verse 18. Simon adds, 
s cemment that he had paid in full for old suet could well mean that, in his opinion, 
id mow than paid for any hospitality he had received at Thord’s hands by having to put 
up with hs company for so long’ (1966: 184). 





i 


Tye 





"ild. . fagrroggvadan refers to a roggvarfeldr ‘tufted cloak’, a distinctively Icelan- 
dice product valued at home and for export. Its deep pile of untwisted wool imitated the 
eflect of fir, which was only available abroad because of the shortage of native wild ani- 
Scelilsa E. Guðjónsson 1962; Jochens 1995: 144-46. 
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li was enay to see that Thord thought his outlay pieat, with nothing good in 
retin Bjorn repaid him like this because he thought that Thord invitation had 
been mamcerely oftered and meanty honoured, and deserved only ill in return; 
and they were both more aggrieved than before.” 

During the winter, Thord, Oddny and the serving-woman who helped them 
off with their clothes all slept in a separate apartment.” It happened one evening 
that Oddny came late to bed, and Thord gave her no room in the bed. She 
climbed up over the foot of the bed and tried to get under the covers beside him, 
but this was not possible, and so she stayed sitting up. Then Bjorn spoke a 
verse: 


16 

The Ull of battle-Gefn’s arrow, 
ugly faults concealing, 
stretches out, so covering 

the snake-bed-island’s couch linnbeds Lodda, island of the snake bed 

that the sea-horse’s hill-Njorun, (gold): woman 

half-frozen, rests — I give _hrannblakks hol-Njorun,” goddess of the sea- 
the plight of the mild pin-Thrud ` horse’s (ship’s) hill (sea): woman; porns Prudr, 
noč praise — on the bed’s corner. goddess of the pm: woman 


odds bọð-Gefnar Ullr, god of war-goddess’s 
spear-point: warrior, man 


Oddny told them not to make verses about her, and said that she had said 
nothing about this. Now from this time on, for the rest of the winter and until 


The language of commercial exchange in the verse pair and this ensuing prose pas- 
sage introduces the following sequence of events, in which each insulting verse is repaid 
by another. 


SiSagas frequently mention enclosed bed-closets (/okrekkjur) partitioned off from the 
main hall to form cupboard-like bedrooms for the most important members of the house- 
hold, but the term used here, útibúr, refers to a separate bedroom or perhaps, as Jochens 
claims, ‘storage room’ or ‘pantry’. She cites an instance in Hávarðar saga Isfirdings (342) 
of a householder and his wife who sleep in their well-stocked pantry (Jochens 1995: 131- 
34). 

®Note the similar kenning oldu eld-Njorun in verse 29 of Eyrbyggja saga (110), a verse 
clearly related to verse 1 of Bjarnar saga (see note 28). 


“The negative depends on an emendation proposed by Kock (Notationes norrene 
1995), lofat (MSS lofa ek). The unemended version can be translated as ‘I praise the 
condition of.. ?. 


Verse 16 recalls a sequence in Hallfredar saga (181-82; verses 18-19) in which the 
poet vividly pictures the grossness of his rival Gris, sprawling in bed beside his graceful 
wife, Kolfinna, whom Hallfred loves (and whose bed he is sharing as he recites the verses). 
Hallfred lays claim to being the true object of her love by pretending that the verses were 
composed by Kolfinna; this she angrily denies. A relationship between Bjorn’s verse and 
the situation in Hallfredar saga may be suggested by Oddny’s obscure remark that ‘they 
should not compose verses about her and that these had not been her words’. This would 
make sense in response to a suggestion that she had composed the offensive verse. 
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the summer began, they did not speak to each other 

Oddny had proposed to Bjorn dining the winter that one of het and Thord! 
daughters should be his in her place, since he had not maned her as had been 
intended" And one evening Byori recalled that, and sat the piris on his knee, 
and spoke this verse: 


17 


Pwo mands and their fond mother 
y bragsmidar skekkir, destroyer of poetry: bad 
i poet (Thord) 


alaya I tust her speaking. 








the mangler + 





hots w 


ln her place more T prize them: 





Praise always to the neck men-grund, necklace-ground: woman 
ground | give, to the sea-fire’s 


guardian thats not shaming. versóka veitir, giver of sea-fire (gold): man 


Ahd then as summer approached, Bjorn decided to make ready to leave. It is said 
that when he was about to leave at the end of his stay, he gave Oddny the cloak 
which had been Thords,” and they spoke fondly to each other. And when he was 
quite ready, he rode to the outbuilding where Thord was with Kalf the [ll-Willed, 
who had just arrived. Bjorn told Thord that he was now ready to go, and meant to 
end his stay. Thord said he was pleased to hear it, and the sooner the better. Bjorn 
said he had known that for a long time. He said, “This is how it has been . . . ”87 





‘sayas in which the ‘love-triangle’ theme appears shares this ele- 
w woman offers her lover her daughter in her place. Nor is it more than a 
Bjarnar saga. Bjorn does marry, but although the part of the saga which 
dy have explained the origin of his wife Thordis is lost (see note 87), she is 
I's daughter, since he is later said to address a love poem to her (p. 57). 

The cloak s named as Pérdarnautr ‘the gift of, or trophy won from, Thord’, but the 
saga does nol make clear in what circumstances Thord got it or passed it on to Bjorn. It 


silent gazing at the cloak (Gunnlaugs saga 71, 90, 106-7). In 
ak’s origin is clearer, but in Bjarnar saga the gift has a better 
urewell gesture to Bjorn’s hostess after the winter visit. In Hallfredar 
Kolfinna the cloak Konungsnautr, given to him by King Olaf 
. rcluses it (185). In Kormáks saga the poet’s gift is a ring, refused by 
Seingen! (2/5). The giving of gifts as a signal of love in the poets’ sagas may have in- 
spited the symbolism in Laxdæla saga of the headdress, given to Kjartan by Princess 
Ingibjorg as a pill for Gudrun, given instead by Kjartan to the woman he marries, and 
stolen atid destroyed by Gudrun (131, 133, 142-43). 


* There follows a 





in the surviving manuscripts; the main manuscript leaves a blank 
spare ı f papes. The breaking off of the text in mid-sentence indicates that 
the vellum hom which the existing manuscript was copied was already incomplete. Un- 
like the lust opeainp o sapa, there is no possibility of a close reconstruction of this 
teat. Bjomò mariage to | and his move from his father’s farm at Holm to his own 
at Velli. aiuat have been part of the contents. 





fone and: 





trata ARCA ER a oe, 
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Now it must first be related that Thord Kolbeinsson went to look over his shore.®® 
He came upon a seal in a hole in the ice; the tide had gone out underneath it, 
and the seal was surrounded by ice and could not get away. It occurred to Thord 
that if he went home for his weapons, the tide would have come back up before 
he got back, and then he would not be able to catch the seal. He did not want 
that to happen, so he made an attempt and managed to strike down the seal. But 
this involved an accident, for the seal bit him in the thigh, giving Thord an 
injury.” Thord went home and had the seal butchered, but decided to keep the 
bite secret; he did not succeed in this, for the wound grew so much worse that 
he had to take to his bed. Bjorn was not [seldom] at the farm at Vellir, and the 
story became known there, and people had plenty to say about the cause of 
Thord’s injury, and Bjorn recited a verse: 
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The wealth-warder lies wounded, hoddgeymir, keeper of treasure: man 
wise men here have heard it; 

scratched by a seal,” the pallid 

suet-gobbler’s™ injured. 


The seashore was an important source of materials washed ashore (reki), particularly 
driftwood and beached whales. Landowners were assigned rights to particular stretches of 
shoreline. The laws give details of these rights, and there are many examples in the sagas 
and in Landnámabók of quarrels over beached whales. 


®Seals were usually speared or caught in nets. Their meat was used for food and their 
hides for many purposes, including clothing and ropes. See page 47, where Thord sells 
Thorstein Kalfsson a load of seal meat. 

A gap of no more than a few letters in the manuscripts was filled with ‘ey skialldan’ 
by Jón Halldorsson, who transcribed the saga in 1711 (MS Oslo 313, 4to; see Simon 93). 


The verse refers to a scratch, the prose to a bite, a discrepancy that could be resolved 
if instead of af selreitum ‘from a seal’s scratch’ we read af sel reittum, ‘by an angry seal’. 


2morva mygir, ‘destroyer of suet’. The Icelanders were mocked by other Scandinavians 
as morlandar ‘suet-landers’. A story from Porldks saga biskups hin yngri of an English 
cleric holding out a sausage (morbjtiga) to an image of the Icelandic saint Thorlak with the 
taunt, ‘Do you want it, suet-lander? You’re a suet-bishop’ (Biskupa sdgur I: 357) suggests 
that Icelandic eating habits are the butt of the joke (Halldórs pattr Snorrasonar inn fvrri 
253, n.1). As an insult it presumably connoted a stolid inactivity. In verses 11-12 of Kormáks 
saga (216), Narfi taunts Kormak crudely while cooking sausages; a joke mainly depend- 
ing on the time-honoured phallic suggestions of the sausage shape is elaborated by the 


accusation of a taste for soðinn morr ‘boiled. suet’ (see O'Donoghue 38-9). 
ee 
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When waves on rocks come rushing 
mughly, like a pebble 

the sliggard is sent skipping”? 
smartly o'er the mudilats. 


Thord learned about this and heard the verse quoted, and thought it very bad, but 
typical of Bjorns behaviour. Thord made no reply to it at first, and all was quiet. 


CHAPIER SIXTEEN 


Now it is to be told that Bjorn’s farmhand Thorgeir spoke to him one evening, 
saying that they did not have as much hay as was needed for the animals he had 
ta care for, and he asked Bjorn to go and look at the fodder to see whether he 
thought it would last. Bjorn did as he was asked. They went off and came to the 
byres. and Thorpcir stepped in first because he knew the way better. But a cow 
had borne a calf, and Thorgeir tripped over the calf as it lay on the floor, and 
cursed Bjorn told him to throw the calf up into the stall, but Thorgeir said that 
the lower the devil lay the better, and would not touch it. Then Bjorn picked up 
the calf from the floor and threw it into the stall. 

Home they went then, and Thorgeir told his friends how Bjorn had picked up 
the calf from the floor and thrown it up into the stall, “but I wouldn’t touch it.” 
There were puests there who heard Thorgeir’s story. And not much later these 
same people visited Thord at Hitarness and told him this. He spoke, saying that 
Bjorn had pot enough people, both men and women, to see to such things so 
that there should be no need for him to act as midwife to the cows,” and he 
spoke a verse: 
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Why ti 
mud dw 





t yon, O mighty 

v, keep casting 

cal has scratched me) 
on my wounding? 

Youll be sorry, soldier 

tield shaking, remmitungls randskjalfr, shaker of the strong 
icd a twisted calf "neath moon of the rim (shield): coward 

. dung-encrusted. 


thoigh : 


a 





seimpolir, fir-tree of gold: man 





at sighi 
Your 6 
a cow's lu 


“hrrir kerlingu, ‘sends skipping’. The phrase (flytja kerlingu in Modern Icelandic) 
telers to (he game in which a flat stone is thrown so that it skims bouncing over the water. 
The insult lies in the word kerling, literally ‘old woman’. 





‘the association of insult with menial tasks, see note 62. The Norwegian Gulapingslog 
imc hides calling a free man a thrall among insults requiring full compensation (fullréttisorð) 
(Nores gamle Love I: 70). The explicit mention of female workers and the verb bjarga ‘to 
help a woman or animal in labour’ may add a symbolic dimension to the insult by suggest- 
inp that Bjorn has played the female role of midwife. 


' 
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People thought it wise that this verse should not be spread about, but n was not 
kept secret, and it came to Bjorns emis. He thought ita malicious verse, and 
was not willing: to letit rest. In the summer, Bjorn rode to Hitarness with sixty 
men and issued a summons to Thord for the verse, as he claimed the law al- 
lowed.” Friends of both said that this case should not be taken to the assembly; 
they should rather come to terms within the district. But this could not be done; 
Thord would not make a settlement before the assembly was held. They came 
to terms at the assembly, and Thord had to pay a hundred of silver for the 
verse.” Bjorn proposed to the court that either of them who recited anything in 
the hearing of others should die having forfeited his immunity.” Those whose 
task it was to judge approved that, and it was considered more likely then that 
they would bespatter each other less with foul language; and with that they 
went home. Then things could be considered quiet. 


The laws included strong prohibitions against insult, which constituted an injury to a 
man’s honour analogous to the effect of a physical wound. Insults are classified as ‘requir- 
ing full compensation’ (fullréttisord) or ‘half compensation’ (halfréttisord) (Gragas Il, 
390-2). The most serious kind of slauder, nid, which usually included an imputation of 
homosexuality or sexual perversion, additionally gave the victim grounds to kill bis slan- 
derer with impunity (see note 98; Meulengracht Sørensen 1983: 15—16). It is not clear that 
Thord’s verse as it stands comes into any of these categories; but there was a further 
prohibition on composing even innocuous poetry about anyone (Grágás Ib, 183), presum- 
ably because of the potentiality for ambiguity in skaldic verse. 

%This is an enormous amount. The value of a “hundred (ounces) of silver’ is difficult to 
pin down, but represents the compensation normally awarded for a killing. The Icelandic 
‘long hundred’ was 120; according to a recent calculation, 120 ounces drtugir ‘counted’ 
was equivalent to 40 ounces by weight. The equivalent in other goods conventionally used. 
to reckon value (because of the scarcity of silver) was 2400 ells of homespun cloth, or 20 
cows (Magnús Mar Lárusson 1967). It is five times as heavy as the payment exacted. from 
Bjorn for the apparently more serious wooden nið (p. 41). There may originally have been 
more verses attached to the incident, perhaps the verses later referred to as Kolluvisur 
‘Cow-Verses’ (p. 52; the word kolla ‘cow’ is used in Bjorn’s verse). Chapter 29, in which 
the two poets reckon up the number of verses each has composed, suggests that compensa- 
tion was calculated taking into account the number of verses as well as the seriousness of 
their content. Possibly these verses accused Bjorn of having sex with a cow; this may be 
the implication of the verse’s reference to groping under the cow’s dirty tail. 

“jfa man who had committed an offence against another was killed, his killer could 
attempt to show in his defence that the dead man was dheilagr ‘unhallowed’; that is, he had 
forfeited his immunity, with the consequence that no compensation was due for his killing 
(Dennis ef al.: 247-48). Bjorn successfully uses this defence on page 53. 
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CHAPIER SIVINILIN 


It is further related that something appeared by Thord’s landing-place which 
hardly seemed a token of friendship. H represented two men, one of them with 
a black hat on his head. They were standing bent over, one facing the other's 
back. [1 seeemed to be an indecent encounter, and people said that the position 
of neither of the standinp figures was good, and yet that of the one in front was 
worse ™ Then Bjorn spoke a verse: 


stvrilundar ...(kenning incomplete), 
stecrinp-trees: men 


uy 








spear porter ; work. geira sækir, advancer of spears: warrior, 


The weapon w anper man!” 


t 101 


weighs on Thord loremos stála lundr, tree of steel: warrior, man 


"Ths is the most explicit example in any saga of the kind of insult called nid, which 
anes is victim of homosexuality, itself symbolically representing cowardice. It could 
be athe spoken (ungunið ‘tongue-slander’) or in visual form (trénid ‘wood-slander’). 
Lhe word aid in Bjarnar saga is applied specifically to the carving, although the following 
verse conipounds the offence. A reference to a similar carving in Gisla saga (10), repre- 
senting two men (‘and one must stand behind the other’) who have failed to come to a 
duel, contis the application of the image to cowardice. 

Oher mstances of graphic níð involve the raising of a pole (nidsteng), sometimes 
tapped with a horses head and carved with runes (Egils saga 171, where the nid is a curse 
rather than an insult, Reykdæla saga 228, and Vatnsdæla saga 91). Kari Ellen Gade envis- 
ages [Morn nid as a pole, and because two men are represented, refers in the plural to 
Hidatenur (1986: 134). But Grágás (Ib: 183) makes a distinction between a carved nid and 
ane awel on a pole: bat eru nid ef maðr skerr trénið manni eda ristr, eda reisir manni 
niistony ‘they are nid if one man carves or incises a wooden nid against another, or raises 
a måðstons against another’. Bjorn’s carving may actually be applied to a post marking 
lhords harbour; Cleasby and Vigfússon translate hafnarmark as ‘a kind of beacon, being 
a pyramid of stone or timber, or often a carved figure in the shape of a man, or in the shape 
of a cross’ (307). 








“lwo and a half lines are omitted in the manuscripts, presumably because they were 
obscene. Kock proposed reading stpdvar skútu lútir for the incomplete second line, which 
1 give the sense “the men of the landing place stand bent over’ (Notationes norrene 


HANS), 





' Almavist argues that this warrior kenning has a phallic connotation (1965, I: 177 
nole 68). 
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Thord thought it was a malicious deed and a dingti e that a slander was raised 
on hais land. and be held Bjorn responsible toat. He thought it none the better 
for the verse Thorn had composed, and so the following spring, he rode to Bjorn 
with sixty men, and summoned him to the Althing for raising the slanderous 
carving, and for the verse. Again their friends said that they should come to 
terms at home rather than take such an ugly case to the Althing. Bjorn was not 
willing to do this, so they went to the assembly and settled the case there. Bjorn 
had to pay three marks of silver for the raising of the slander and for the verse.'” 
Then they went home and the case was considered closed. Now all was calm for 
two years so that nothing is added to the story. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The third summer, at the time of the Althing, a ship came to Eyrar, and on it 
were two kinsmen of Thord, brothers from the Vik; one was called Ottar, the 
other Eyvind. They were related to Thord on his father’s side.!* Both were great 
fire-eaters. They sent word asking Thord to come and meet them, for they had 
heard of his eminent way of life, and meant to take up lodgings with him, And 
when Thord heard of their coming, he rode south to Eyrar, welcomed his kins- 
men, and invited them to stay with him. They went home with him. The ex- 
changes between Thord and Bjorn had not been so little spoken of that these 
men had not already heard them discussed, and rumour had it that Thord most 
often had the worst of it. They were dissatisfied with that, for they were over- 
bearing men, and said that it was clear to them that Bjorn was not as formidable 
as all that, although it was said that no one could stay on even terms with him. 
They urged Thord not to rest content with matters as they stood. 

The local men often made trips out on to Snaefellsness for stores of fish or 
other things which could be bought there. So it happened that Bjorn went out 
along the coast to Saxahval'™ to Arnor, his uncle by marriage, to buy fish. He 


\0'The last two lines of the verse are quoted, without attribution, as illustration of a 
thetorical feature in the mid-thirteenth-century Third Grammatical Treatise, using the form 
Porredi. dative of an archaic form of Þórðr (Third Grammatical Treatise: 70). This must 
be the original reading (Pérdi would be metrically short; the saga manuscripts erroneously 
substitute Þórroddi, a different name). This form is evidence that the verse is old, though 
Bjarni Einarsson, and others, have argued that saga authors had the technical skill to rec- 
reate archaic forms (1961: 55-57; 1971: 23-25). 


12The compensation is equivalent to twenty-four ounces of silver, a fifth of that earlier 
paid by Thord (see note 96). 

18There is no evidence elsewhere for the existence of these brothers or their relation- 
ship with Thord. 


144 farm near the western tip of the Snaefellsness peninsula. 
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have alugh opmuog of yourse lL. Maybe you think me outspoken, batt thank 16s 


unwise to travel with only one other man when you hive so many enemies, Men 
have come inte the distet who have offen chosen not to be losers, and they 
know that Thord has often had the worst of it against you; it may be that they 
will want to put that right. Ihave a son here called Thorfinn. | offer him to you 
for your support, although there ts board and lodging enough tor him at home. 
Tam glad you have come now, but would have been even happier if you had 
brought with you twelve men, or even more, as good in a fight as Thorfinn. 
They would all have been made welcome, and you would have been less open 
to sudden attack from your enemies.” 

0 Bjorn said, “Thank you for your offer and your good wishes. I will agree to 
Therfini’s coming with me, but I don’t know that there is any need to travel 
with a lage company.” Bjorn stayed there three nights, and was well enter- 
tained. . 

Thord Kolbeinsson heard that Bjorn had left home and gone out to Saxahval. 
He found himself some business out on the coast and went to Beruvikrhraun! 
in a party of twelve. His kinsmen Ottar and Eyvind were among them. And 
When they pot there, Thord told them what was behind the expedition. He said 
that he meant to lie in wait there for Bjorn, who was due to come out of Saxahval, 
and intended to kill him. His kinsmen answered that it was cowardly for twelve 
men to lie in wait for two, and that they would not have come out with him if 
they had known of this. They offered Thord the choice of ambushing Bjorn 

self wilh two men, or else the two brothers would lie in wait for him. “Now 
we reckon that although Bjorn himself may be a fine fighter, it will be balanced 
out, because we expect that his companion will be less skilled in a fight than 
either of us, But we will never lie in wait for him if there are twelve of us.” 

Fhord said, “Time enough to talk like that when we have proved whether or 
not we need this troop to deal with Bjorn. But I can see that you are bold men, 
especially in your own opinion. Since you have given me the choice, as you 
said belore, you lie in wait for him, and we will ride away.” They agreed to that. 

Thord turned away then, so that he was not involved with the brothers in 
thei ambush of Bjorn, and he thought it looked most promising. 

Now about Bjorn it must be told that he made ready to leave his uncle Arnor’s. 
Then the mistress of the house came up and said, “It’s my advice that Bjorn 
doesn’t go in over Beruvikrhraun from here with fewer than twelve men, for I 





‘fooursystir, ‘father’s sister’. Thorhild and her husband Arnor Thvari (Cross-Stick) 
were probably introduced in the lost beginning of the saga, since no details of their origins 
aie piven here. 

"A lava-field to the south of Saxahval. Thord intends to cut off Bjorn’s return to 
ititardale. 
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have dreamed that Ihorg will ambush you there, : unning as he is 
“He won't do that” said Bjorn, “he will do a closer to his own dmm, if he 
leaving the yard together. 





does mtend at Then Horn tode off, the thiee of thes 

As soon as they had pone, Vhothild satd to her husband Arnor, “H any harm 
comes to Bjorn today, you and 1 will not share a bed tonight.” And at her urging, 
Arnor set out in á band of nine men, and followed the others to the lava field. 

Bjorn greeted him gladly, and said, “You are quick to ride after me, uncle.” 

“The reason,” he replied, “is that you seem slow to invite me, so now I am 
inviting myself.” 

“So be it.” said Bjorn, and then they dismounted and led the horses over the 
lava field, for they had a long train of laden horses to take with them. Bjorn and 
Arnor went in front. Bjorn had a barbed spear in his hand and a helmet on his 
head. He was girt with a sword, with a shield at his side. Arnor Thvari had a 
sword slung across his back, and was holding on to it over his shoulder by the 
middle of the haft. They followed the path over the lava field. 

. The brothers saw that there were more men coming than they had expected 
Bjorn to have with him. They thought their expedition would be a failure if it 
turned out not to be Bjorn and they had taken flight, so they waited.'” Bjorn 
and his men approached rapidly and came upon them before they were aware of 
it. Eyvind, the elder brother, made an assault on Bjorn, striking at him with a 
broad axe. It hit his helmet and glanced off, and the spike at the back of the axe 
caught his shield strap. Bjorn was wounded in the chest and, secondly, in the 
leg, but neither was a serious wound. Ottar struck at Arnor’s head, cutting off 
the ear and cheekbone, but the blow was halted by the sword he was carrying on 
his shoulder.! Bjorn threw his shield from him on to the lava field and struck 
at Eyvind, and that was his death-blow. Both brothers fell there. Then Bjorn 
spoke this verse: 


21 

The woman-presser, wasteful kvenna kneytir, presser of women: man 
of words, who tends the oxen, 

has no guess — I, the hero, 

held long sway in battle — 


where the battle-shirt birches — bodserkjar birki, birch-trees of the battle-shirt: 
blade in two cut leg-bone — warriors 

Į felled; the food-diminisher 

for fighting has no stomach. eina eyðir, diminisher of food: glutton 


‘Compare Hrafnkels saga Freysgoða (128), where Eyvind refuses to flee the advanc- 
ing Hrafnkel since he has been unable to identify him: ‘for I do not know who these men 
are. It would seem laughable to many people if I ran away with no proof? 

‘SC ompare the story of Thorgeir Flask-Back, who got his nickname after a leather 
drinking-bottle he was carrying on his back saved him from the blow of an axe (Grettis 
saga 27). i 
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Then um le and nephew bound theit wounds and buried the brothers on the lava 
field Then they proclaimed them to have forfeited immunity, a» the law pre 

actibed) on the grounds of assault and ambush Oo an Thord Kolbeinsson was 
not far away, and saw what was happening Tt did not seem a good opportunity 
to attack them, cance there were so many of them, so he went home and was not 
involved with the merent. He was asked when he pot home where he had been 
for so long, and Thord spoke a verse in reply: 





Whispenmny p 





© whetted laungagl, wild-poose of secrecy: (feathered) 





ve ot Penihwain,. arrow 
Į eitis path, leal littered, Leija vegs lauf, leaf of giants path (moun- 
the fooseis ot tears were silent. tain): slab of lava 


| saw the splendid dandy 

swilily the stone DA trod lars nvrecfendr, givers of the swamp of tears: 
t have the 'n warriors 

the | 














1 in war-dress. 
And then Thord spoke another verse: 


ii 

OW Bjorn, 1 know, one battle-tale skjaldar porns Baldr, god 

the Baldi of shicld-thorn bears, of shield’s thorn (sword): warrior (Bjorn) 

of ime another, the user 

of anake% bed thinks he’s useful, nadrbings nýtir, user of serpent’s bed (gold): 
for silence seems to Hogat’s man 





eller the waster Hogna élvidr, wood of legendary hero’s 

I sword-play now is shower (battle): warrior 

re the killer. eggleiks Ull-skerdir, diminisher of gods of 
sword-play: warrior 





two n 


Then Armor went home and recovered from his wounds. Bjorn went home too, 
together with more men than had set out with him. And that day Bjorn made 
this verse 





ny as his work within the next twelve hours.... If he leaves a man dead, 
to cover lis corpse so that neither birds nor beasts may eat it. He is to say where it is. 
piescitbed that iF he does not cover the corpse in this way, the penalty is lesser out- 


ble’ {Grágás Il: 350; trans. 220). 


ı ambush when men wait somewhere because they intend to inflict injuries on 
men at place or to set out from there in order to do so. But if two groups meet, then 
even i those who were ambushed make the first assault, the others who lay in ambush fall 
wih torleit immunity’ (Grágás Ia: 183-84, trans. Dennis et al. 169). For forfeit immunity, 
see nole 97. 
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allt 


hoe cinta? bor, tee ol battle man g 





vega vedi, paver of wave patterned swords: 





or (Bjorn) 


geira viðr, wood of spears: warrior 
sinker of the sea-horse, hafviggjar hneigir, sinker of the sea-steed 
supplying food to raven. (ship): warrior 


Bjorn quickly recovered from his wounds and things were quiet after that. There 
was no suit taken up for the brothers. Thord had them taken to church for burial. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


People say that Kalf the Ill-Willed lived for several years in Hraundale, as was 
said before,’ but after that Bjorn leased Holm to him while Bjorn and his 
father were both living at Vellir. Below Vellir is Grettisboeli (Grettir’s lair), 
where Grettir stayed in a cave during the winter which he spent with Bjorn 
while Bjorn was living at Vellir. They went swimming down the river and were 
reckoned to be equally strong.!® At Vellir Bjorn had a church built and conse- 
crated in God’s name to St. Thomas the Apostle,’ about whom Bjorn com- 


‘UThe saga does not confirm the information that Thord went home suðr med ægi 
‘south along the sea’. 


'2This reference could have been in the lost beginning of the saga or in the passage 
missing at the end of chapter 14. Since Kalf is mentioned several times early in the saga, 
it is likely that he was introduced in its lost beginning, which probably also stated where he 
lived. 


18 Grettis saga elaborates on the friendship and swimming contest between Bjorn and 
Grettir, Iceland’s most famous outlaw, referring explicitly to Bjarnar saga: 


Grettir was always with Bjorn, and they competed in many tests of strength, and 
it is said in Bjorn’s saga that they were reckoned to be equally skilled. But it is most 
people’s opinion that Grettir was the strongest man there has been in the country 
since Orm Storolfsson and Thoralf Skolmsson competed in tests of strength. Grettir 
and Bjorn swam along the whole of the Hitar River from the lake out to the sea. 
They carried stepping-stones into the river which have never since been moved out 
of place either by swollen water or layers of ice or ice drifts (187-88). 


Many saga heroes, like Bjorn, are measured in strength and skill by comparison with 
Grettir, who evidently represented the extreme. According to his saga, Grettir stayed in 
Bjorn’s vicinity for three years. 
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posed a fine lay! So Runolf Dagsson said | 

bjoin had given up the faim at Holm because he thought tt too difficult to 
keep up two farms, although he had done so for some years when he first took 
ovet his fathers farm, But later he had built up enough livestock, and he was 
not short of anything he needed fot the tuanimy of the two farms. Then he and 
his wife lived at Holm, and Arngeir at Vell with his wife.” Kalf and Bjorn 
had not been frends before, when Kalf had been in Thord’s company and coun- 
sela, and had seemed rather vfl-disposed, but later, when he and his son were 
living on Tyoun’s land and they had financial dealings with each other, they 
atruck up a fnendship. 

Now it happened that Kalf bought himself land west of Hitardale heath, at a 
place called Selardale, There are two farms there, and the other is called 
Hurdathak A man called Eid lived there; he and his wife had two sons, one 


No other record exists of a church at Vellir. Margaret Cormack writes, ‘While the 
saga may plesct ve M s about a church of which we have no other record, its associa- 
tion wath Wyorn . . could well be a later fabrication’ (1994: 41 note 61). There is no obvi- 
ous teanot for Bjorns choice of Thomas of India as patron saint. He was moderately 
popular anony. saints commemorated in church dedications or records before 1400, being 
definitely mentioned in association with three religious foundations (including Vellir); 13 








d lo or preserved elsewhere. Its historical existence is unlikely in view of its 
w only extant eleventh-century religious verse is found within basically secu- 
« honouring St Olaf. The poem sounds much more typical of the genres of Chris- 
- which flourished from the twelfth century onwards. It is, of course, true that 


porns ut attributed to Bjorn may have existed among other older poems that have 
heen lo forgotten. See Introduction, p. xxvii. 


Hean 


historical s 


Jagsson is presumed to be identical with Rúnólfr Dálksson, identified in 
‘ces as a twelfth-century cleric. See Introduction, vii. 


account of Bjorn’s changes of residence is rather confusing, partly because of 





in list section). 

- Bjorn takes over the management of Holm and runs both farms (also, probably, in 
boat section). 

+ Hyorn lets Holm to Kalf and lives with his parents, and wife, at Vellir. 

+ Later Bjorn takes back the running of both farms; Kalf moves to Selardale. Bjorn 
and his wile live at Holm, his parents at Vellir. 


Grettis saga, though, makes no mention of Vellir and says that Bjorn was living at 


Holm during Grettir’s visit. There may have been conflicting traditions about where Bjorn ~ 


lived, which Bjarnar saga resolves by suggesting that he ran both farms at different times. 
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called Thord, the other Dhoryvald 0° Then fann adjoined Kalla i Selardale 
And the nest autumn when kalt had moved out from Holm west to Selaidale, 
Kali’: son Thorstein went south over the heath and went to Hitarness to see 
Vhord. He was well received, and announced his business; he wanted to buy a 
load of seal ment 

Thord sau" Why do¢sn’t your friend Bjorn let you have what you need, you 
who have been his friends?” 

Thorstein said, “He doesn’t have a big enough catch.” 

Thord said, “Are you certain of his friendship to you? I remember that he 
publicly declared property owing from you last summer at the Althing. He must 
mean to charge you with theft in such a way that he will have you outlawed 
before you realize it, so that he can get the land you are farming for himself. It 
will suit him to own as much land to the west of the heath as east or south.” 

Thorstein said that he had heard nothing of this. 

“Now that,” said Thord, “is because you are men who don’t see below the 


. surface, more given to big talk than to using your wits, and before you realize 


what has happened he will checkmate you out of your property. You don’t know 
about your kinsman Dalk’s!!? plan, for you still wanted to associate with Bjorn, 
but Dalk and I came to an agreement about your dealings, and wanted to get rid 
of Bjorn before he outlawed you. But you seem to me likely to strike hard, and 
you must be very strong. There would be good luck and a fine reputation in it 
for you if you got him put out of the way by pulling a faster trick, and then you 
could get the support of influential people.” 

Thorstein believed this. Therd said that he should have what he had come 
for, just as he asked, “and I will take nothing in exchange but friendship, for 
you must go into Holm on your way home and say that you will come back later 
and claim the barren sheep; and tell your father nothing about this when you 
get home.” 

Then Thorstein went away with his load, and did as Thord instructed. He 
went to Holm and spoke to Bjorn, saying that he would come back later and 
claim the sheep which he and his father had kept there. After that Thorstein 
went home and took the load to his father. And not long afterwards, he went 
south over the heath, reaching Holm late in the day when people were sitting by 
the fires. Thorstein knocked on the door, and Bjorn went out and greeted him 
and invited him to stay. He said that he was intending to go further, down to 
Husafell to see his kinsman Dalk, and asked Bjorn to see him to the path, “and 


18See note 39. The manuscript here names Thord as Einar; this is emended by Nordal 
to agree with page 71. 

This is now the first mention of Dalk in the saga. However, he was probably intro- 
duced in its opening as the householder at Husafell, the most prominent farm in the 
neighbourhood, and a relation of Kalf, who was probably also accounted for there (see 
note 112). 
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drive them home ~ 

Then [yor went out of fhe yard with him, bat bad a suspicion that he was 
not speaking his mind about his tue business, tor he was thouphitul and very 
pale? As they came to the lava field, Bjorn said that he would turn back. 
Thorstein had a wood axe, a sharp one ona long sbatti, an his hand, but he was 


lightly clothed Tt occured to Bjorn that he had been to Thord before he came 





west. He saw that Thorstein was pale, and suspected that he had come as an 
assassin |) He recoiled a little from bhim, giving him an opening. ‘Thorstein 
quickly showed what was weiphing on his mind; he raised the axe, meaning to 
drive it inte Bjorn head, but Bjorn ran in under the blow, for it was just what he 
had expected He took hold of Thorstein by the waist and lifted him up against 
his cheat Thorstein lost his prip on the axe, which fell down. Then Bjorn flung 
him down, not pently, so that there was little need of more, then grasped his 
windpipe and stianyled him until he was dead, and used no weapon against 
hin! Bjorn covered his body in the lava field and then went home. His serv- 
afits asked him where he and Thorstein had parted. He spoke a verse: 





es flugumadr, literally ‘fly-man’, presumably related to the idiom 
ikea Hugu lake the tly’, meaning to be the tool of another man; hence, flugumadr is a 
n Fo the employing of assassins, see the more fully described incident on 
pape 5E, also Nyaly saya chapters 36-49, Grettis saga chapters 55-56, Eyrbyggja saga 
eliapters V4. te, Revddada saga chs. 21-22, 28, Vatnsdæla saga ch. 39, Harðar saga ch. 39. 
lis paiticiilar tinction in Bjarnar saga is to emphasize Thord’s deviousness in avoiding 
dieet violent controntation with Bjorn. 


hited assa 








Cony 
Witdpipe. i 


the dinn’ y 


>the scene tn Egils saga (210) where Egil kills a man by biting through his 
he legendary story told in Volsunga saga (11) of Sigmund and Sinfjotli, 
ors who live in the forest as werewolves; in the course of a dispute, 
Sinljotli’s throat. Sinfjotli’s wolvish past is referred to in the Helgakvida 
flyting (see Introduction, p. xxxii). Bjorn’s unarmed killing of Thorstein, while more real- 
1, perhaps has some of the same connotations of the animalistic proper- 
lies asain ited with heroism, a theme made overt at the end of the saga, where his over- 
praveiiny by his enemies is presented like a bear hunt (see note 196). The name Bjorn, of 
‘hear’, For other plays on forenames that are also animal names, see Whaley 





Sigmund bil 





istivally motiv: 


eHe, Iei 


L994 J40 
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ot (Kall) 


yerda cad Wi 





bundar grap, Odin’s storm: battle 





Nidar branda fleygi-pollr, casting-tree 
the fall was to the warrior. of fire of the river Nið (gold): man 


Bjorn slept through the night, but in the morning he got up and went at once 
with his servants to where he had buried Thorstein, named witnesses and de- 
clared him of forfeit immunity according to the law.'* Then he rode west over 
the heath to Kalf and offered him compensation for his son, not because it was 
deserved, but rather for the sake of their friendship, and because they had once 
lived on his land and still had financial dealings with him. “But I know,’ said 
Bjorn, “that it must have been Thord’s idea for Thorstein to attack me.” Kalf 
said he was willing to accept compensation if he could name the terms himself, 
but not otherwise.'6 Bjorn said this was not possible, and that Kalf was being 
unreasonable, since Bjorn was offering him compensation for an man whose 
immunity was forfeit. Then he rode away. Bjorn had now killed three men on 
Thord’s account, and had contrived that no compensation was due for any of 
them according to law. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


In spring, Bjorn went to drive his wethers up from Vellir along the side of the 
valley where the Husafell farm lies. He had his farmhands with him. They saw 
smoke from charcoal-burning’”’ in the wood and heard men’s voices, so they 
listened to what they were saying. Thorkel Dalksson and his farmhand were 
talking about the quarrel of Thord and Bjorn and about the verses which they 


24See the related names Klifsdale (p. 63), Klifsand (p. 76). 
25See note 97. 


1S jálfdæmi (also called eindæmi, p. 69), was a form of arbitration in which one of the 
principals conceded to the other the right to decide the compensation to be paid. Accord- 
ing to Miller, ‘the grant is in itself a form of compensation, the specie being in units of 
prestige and honor’ (1990: 287), hence Bjorn’s reluctance to concede it in respect of the 
killing of Thorstein, who died having forfeited his legal immunity (that is, his right to be 
compensated at all; see note 97). See Miller 1990: 284-89. 

?Charcoal-burning, involving cutting wood and burning it in a pit, is frequently men- 
tioned in the sagas. In Njáls saga (101), Atli is killed while burning charcoal, his attacker 
approaching under cover of the smoke; see also Eyrbyggja saga (65). 
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flung af eai h other, and they disagreed a great deal about it, the farmbhand sided 
father with Bjorn, and Thotkel with Thord And the point of thei argument 4 
that they were wrangling over which had tec ited moie abusive verses about the 
othe: 








Not long before, Bjorn had composed a satie” apaimst Thord, and that was 
well enough known fo some people. The substance oft was that Arnora, Thord's 
mother, had eaten a kind of fish which Bjorn called a prey belly; he claimed 
that it had been found on the shote, and that from eating it she had Decome 
pregnant with Thord, so that he was not of wholly human descent on both sides. 


And this is part ofthe satire!" 


oan, attie, the poem is named below as Gramagaflim ‘Grey-Belly Satire’, after 
the kind of f #ámayi, il is was responsible for Thord’s conception. Conception 
afer swallowing Dish as a motif Known in Icelandic folktale. Several versions of the story 
of Kisa the hing daughter tell of a childless queen who swallows two trout, one white and 
one black (the cok are red and yellow in one version), and as a result gives birth to a 
la black cat (Jón Árnason 1954—61, IV, 513-19). 
The fish is said in verse 26 to be like a hrognkelsi, the Icelandic term for the species 
Eydopterus Iumpus, described in the Oxford English Dictionary (IX: 101) under ‘lump’ as 
‘a spiny Paned fish of a leaden-blue colour and uncouth appearance, characterized by a 
il dl belly with which it adheres to objects with great force (whence its 
namie of /umpsuckery . Il is a coastal species still caught in spring and summer in the 
i: the male, raudmagi ‘red-belly’, is eaten smoked or dried, while the 
v grasleppa “prey thin one (?Y is valued for its roe (hrogn), used for caviar. Only 
Mrarnar saya has the form grdmagi. The logic of the satire, as well as the masculine 
implies that it refers to the male (so Turville-Petre 1976: 88; Lúðvík 
n, IV: 363), although Cleasby and Vigfússon equate it with the feminine term 
grasleppa (s.v. hrognkelsi, 286). One could speculate that it is a coinage deliberately merging 
elem ol the yender-spectfic terms grásleppa and raudmagi to suggest indeterminate 

















aol 











melude, since it is common for only extracts of longer poems (often the refrain 
irani) to be cited in saga texts. There is also evidence elsewhere in the text of the 
nol unacceptably obscene verse; see verse 20. Verse 27, only six lines long, is 
probably imcomplete. Harris, who sees the poem as parody of a traditional genre of poems 
about a hero's youth, speculates: ‘one would like to think the poem originally went on to a 
satmical Heldenjugend, perhaps working out the consequences of the piscine paternity’ 
(441) The content of the satire, like Bjorn’s carved nid, has a symbolic relevance to the 
literal 1 tive: it introduces what Ursula Dronke (1981) calls the ‘paternity theme’, an- 
following anecdote about Bjorn’s fathering of Thord’s ‘son’ Kolli. The unu- 
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shimy 1 t pleamimy 
She wolt ol the gown einava vler, she-wolf of the trailing dress: 
vulped prey-belly down, greedy woman 


poisoned; your ll sec 
bad things in the sea. 


27 

Her belly increased”! 

below her breast 

so the oak of the girdle gerðu eik, oak-tree of the belt (or headdress): 
walked with a waddle, woman 

sore m the womb, 

swelled like a balloon. 


28 
A boy was born. 
She had to warn 


the man wealth-winning; auðar gildir, mereaser of riches: man (Thord’s 
the birth was beginning.” father) 

Fondly eyeing 

the dog-biter, lying, hundbitr, eater of dogs, or man who bites like 
his eyes she thought a dog 


brave as a she-goat.!%9 


sual rhymed verse form, called by Snorri runhendr (Snorri Sturluson: Háttatal verses 80- 
94, pp. 33-37, 86-88), is most commonly found in flim and kvidlingar ‘ditties’, but also, 
occasionally, in formal praise poems. The earliest example, if genuine, is Egil Skalla- 
Grimsson’s Hofudlausn (Egils saga 185-92). See Turville-Petre 1976: xxxvi-xxxix, 88- 
89. 

“Thord is insulted with the imputation of unnatural, not to mention undignified, ori- 
gin, as the ‘son’ of a decayed fish. Compare Hyndluljóð 41, where Loki becomes the 
mother of ogresses after eating a woman’s (perhaps a burnt witch’s) heart (Poetic Edda 
294). 

'2a¢ hon ala vildi. Joseph Harris interprets ala here as ‘bring up, rear’, locating the 
insult in the implication ‘that bordr’s was one of those poor families for which the possi- 
bility of exposing its infants, a practice frowned on even during the pagan period, was a 
teal alternative’ (1981: 330-31). Clover adds that being a candidate for exposure ‘must 
also imply physical weakness or malformation, and it must also imply femaleness — or 
better yet, sexual ambiguity’ (1988:159). It is more likely from the context that ala has its 
primary meaning ‘to give birth’, and the point of the insult is the parallel implied between 
the superfluity and ignorance of the husband about to become the titular parent of a child 
he has not fathered, and Thord’s own situation, unknowingly fostering his enemy’s son. 
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the faimbhand said that he thought Thord had come off badiy both fiom the 


VERSAN and in other ways, and that he had heard nothing as bad asthe Ciey belly 
fe which Bjorn had composed againat Thord Hut Thoikel sad that the Kolla 
veirès (cow verses) whieh Thord had composed apainst Bjorn were much more 
abusive Phe farmhand smd he had never hend these. “Do you know the 


rere 


verses 








“T think its not unlikely that 1 know them, but | don’t care to repeat them, for 
it is prohibited; 1t was declared that anyone who recited them in Bjorn's hearing 
would tortent his immunity; and theres no need of it, even if he doesn’t hear." 

. “Theres no harm in it for you,” said the farmband. “Pm very curious, and 
Bjorn will not hear now” 

They aipued about it for a long time, Thorkel refusing and the farmhand 
pressing him, saying there was no one to do anything about it now. Finally 
Thorkel allowed himself to be persuaded and recited the verses. Then Bjorn 
leapt out at them and said there was more work to be done than teaching the 
Kolla verses “Didn't you remember that anyone reciting the verses would for- 
feit his immunity, or didn’t you care?” 

Thotkel said he supposed Bjorn must have been hanging about eavesdrop- 
ping “and that's not like you,” he said. “But I don’t think you are such a king 
among men that you won’t let people pass in peace before you,” and he said he 
did not wash for that, 

I in said, “PH not be king over anyone else if not over you,” and struck him 
Nts death blow. The farmhand went home and told Dalk the news. He mourned 
his son preatly, and thought he was unlikely to get compensation; however, he 





it that Thord is jafnsnjallr sem geit ‘as bold as a nanny-goat’ is the only sign 
i tr ol the clement of sexual perversion central to nid; the Norwegian laws forbid 
likening a man to a female animal (Norges gamle Love I: 70), and the phrase recalls the 
inanltiny rur sem geit “cowardly as a nanny-goat’ (Hrólfs saga Gautrekssonar 85, 120). In 
lokasenna ‘4. Odin calls the sexually ambiguous Loki kýr molkandi ok kona ‘a milch- 
vow and a woman’ (Poetic Edda 101). 

Hth olluvisur “Cow-Verses’. These verses presumably either included or expanded on 
verse 19 (pape 48) (see Introduction, p. xxxix). A satire on paternity in the same fantastic 
jos Gramagaflim, albeit in prose, is addressed in the late-thirteenth-century 
legendary Hrólfs saga Gautrekssonar (121-22) to a man called Hrossþjójr ‘Horse- 
that he was born after his father had relations with a favourite mare. 
poem called Kolluvisur is attributed, without citation, to the protagonist of 
u Halla patty (276): ‘Cow-Verses is the name of a poem which he composed about 
© was looking after out in Iceland’. Here, too, the context involves poetic rivalry: 
al as said to respond with his Soptrogsvisur ‘Swill-Trough Verses’. 

c 39, where the prohibition is rather that ‘either of them [the poets] who 
thing in the hearing of others should forfeit his immunity’. 
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had chosen up till now to keep out of the quanicls of Bjorn and Thord Bjorn 
how went home, and kept a dare number of men around him strarypht alter the 
killing. Dalk went to see Thord Kolbemsson and (old him of the killing and its 
cause, Thord thought that he himself had been largely responsible, and he paid 
Dalk compensation and took over the case for the prosecution, independently 
ofany settlement that might be reached, while Dalk was to support Thord in the 
prosecution as much as he could. 

And later that spring, Dalk sought terms of settlement from Bjorn, who an- 
swered favourably and did not refuse to pay compensation. After that Thord 
prepared a case against Bjorn for the assembly. And when people came to the 
assembly, Thord tried to present the prosecution for the killing, but Bjorn was 
able to defend his case, putting forward the plea that it had been declared that 
anyone who recited the verses in his hearing was to be of forfeit immunity. He 
said that he had heard Thorkel reciting, and had killed him for that offence. 
This defence was accepted, and Thord’s prosecution was rendered invalid. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


It happened one summer when Kolli the Magnificent'** was a child, that Bjorn 
came to the autumn meeting'*’ when the boy, some few years old, was running 
about there, showing promise of growing into a very handsome man. Bjorn 


€Thord’s son Kolli is not known elsewhere, although a twelfth-century poet. some of 
whose verses are preserved in Heimskringla and Morkinskinna, shared his name and nick- 
name inn prúði ‘the Magnificent’. This name may have been appropriated as suitable in a 
saga where poetic skill is shown to run in families; see Bjorn’s relationship with Egil 
Skalla-Grimsson (note 3), and the historically justified mention of another poet, Arnor 
Jarls’ Poet, as Thord’s son, on page 57. Diana Whaley writes, ‘Family tradition . . . partially 
accounts for the frequent co-occurrence of particular nicknames with particular forenames, 
but there are doubtless other factors involved when such couplings as Eysteinn glumra, 
Óláfr geirstadaalfr, Porleifr spaki and Hálfdan hvitbeinn are attached to more than one 
person. One is the attraction of a famous nickname to a forename; others are authorial or 
scribal confusion, and. the artificial duplication of what was originally one person’ (1993: 
125-26). 

Bjarni Guðnason points out the similarity of Kolli’s name to that of one of the heroes of 
Laxdæla saga, Bolli inn prúði (1994: 79). 

The leid was a meeting held in each thing-district, under the supervision of three 
local chieftains, two weeks or more after the dissolution of the Althing, in order to an- 
nounce legislation introduced and other proceedings of the Althing (Grágás la: |11 2: 
Dennis et al.: 111, 241). 
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asked whose son the boy was. and in reply someone told hin that it was Phord 
Kolbeinsson’s son Kolb Thorn spoke a verse © 


vika dokkmara runnr, shrub of dark horses of 





creeks (ships): se 





a (here, boy) 


by the battle tree, eyes 


blazing, in my likeness Gunnar runnr, shrub of the valkyric: warrior 
The child Knows not, chasers Mornar vita pþrevendr, desirers of fire of the 


oj channel fire say, the river (gold): men 





humra brautar hlunns Heiti, sea-king of the 
launching roller (ship) of the lobster’s path 
(sea): sealarer, man 


No alteration was made in Kolli’s paternity, though Bjorn sometimes seemed to 
be referring in his verses to what likelihood he thought there was of this. 


The verse, and the accompanying prose anecdote, are obviously closely related to the 
amulat scone in Evrbyggja saga (108-9), including verse 27 of that saga (see note 71): 


| saw the sprig of bed-board 
fo sprmg of wolf running 
wishes, his bright eyes 
hliziny, my true likeness. 
child knows not, choosers Mornar vita prjétar, wasters of fire of the river 
inel-fire say, the (gold): men 

« hastener on launcher’s hlunns rastar hesta hleypir, driver of stallions of 
hiphway: his father. the launching-roller’s path (ships): sailor, man 


brikar runnr, shrub of the bed-board (or of the 
woman): boy, offspring: 
Jenris brunnr, well of thewolf: (pool of) blood 





lin detailed consideration of the two verses and their contexts in the respective sagas 
itt histiny, manuscript variations and possible interpretations, see Ursula Dronke 1981: 65- 
f7 “he finds the text in Evrbyggja saga better in many respects, but concludes that it is 
le to tell to which hero the verse and anecdote were first attached. She sees in the 
nscious allusion to the Eddic poem Rígsþula, in which the god Heimdal! lies 
with the wives of men from three different classes, becoming the progenitor of all races of 
me vic Edda 285). ‘Deliberately the poet recalls for his hero the mythical scene when 
ps out of the bushes to name and acknowledge his beautiful son [Jarl, whose 
iy. cyes affirm his aristocratic status]’ (Dronke 1981: 67). The parallel furthers the 
y theme’ which runs through the saga from Bjorn’s satire on Thord’s birth to the 


ack on the hero, when Kolli acknowledges his relationship with Bjorn and turns 
away Irom the battle. l 
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Ciiaritk PWinty- Pwo 


One winter it was said that Bjorn had some full outlaws!” living with him, and 
got them to build a fortification around his farm. And for this same harbouring 
of outlaws Thord prosecuted Bjorn, hoping to get redress, ifhe could, for Bjorn’s 
invalidation of the last case against him. He expected that this time he would be 
more successful in his suit. Bjorn answered to the charge at the Althing, admit- 
ting that Thord now had the law on his side and was speaking the truth. He said 
that he did not intend to deny the charge in this case and that he would pay 
compensation for the offence.” They came to terms about it and Bjorn paid the 
amount imposed by the settlement. 

It happened sometime later that Thord Kolbeinsson sheltered two full out- 
laws and got them lodgings in Hraundale with Steinolf, the husband of Thorhalla 
Gudbrand’s daughter.“ Bjorn heard about this, set out from home and rode up 
to Steinolf’s shieling,’” meeting in Grjotardale a man called Eirik, who lived 
there. Bjorn gave him a knife and a belt as a bribe to tell him when the outlaws 
who were staying with Steinolf left for their ship. He promised to do that, and 
kept watch from then on. Thord meant to get them abroad and give them some 


'9*Pull outlawry cast a man out of society. The outlaw forfeited bis property and all 
rights, civil, family, and ecclesiastical. He could not lawfully be given any assistance — 
sustenance, passage, or any saving advice. He might be killed by anyone with impunity 
and had a price on his head; this applied for ever even if he escaped abroad’ (Dennis et al.: 
246). Since the outlaw (skégarmadr, literally ‘forest-man’) was forbidden passage out of 
the country and could not legally be harboured, this was in effect a sentence of death, 
though it was up to the plaintiff or his supporters to execute the sentence. So-called ‘out- 
law sagas’, Grettis saga and Gisla saga, tell the stories of outlawed heroes who manage to 
evade capture for many years. Full outlawry is distinct from lesser outlawry (ferbaugsgardr), 
which stipulated forfeiture of property and expulsion from Iceland for three years. See 
Amory 1992. 

“The penalty for harbouring outlaws, according to Gragas (II, 402), was lesser out- 
lawry (see note 139). 

41Steinolf is also mentioned in Grettis saga (196-98), which says that he was killed by 
Grettir. In an ambush later instigated by Thord, Bjorn kills a man called Stein Gudbrandsson 
(p. 60), probably Thorhalla’s brother. 


2A shieling (sel) was a hut on a mountain pasture, lived in during the summer by 
herdsmen and householders attending on grazing sheep, goats and milch-cows. 
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money, thinking that this was the best way to vet them ofl his hands And yon 
had Te. 
Now the tiine came when they set out on then way to the ship. They made 





ned that this was what was intended 


ready tn the evening and travelled by night, When Farik became aware of this 
he rode up to Holm and told Bjorn, who acted at once and rode after them, 
Their path lay out over the Hitar river, Bjorn pursued them hotly and caught up 
with them during the mht before they crossed the river, and it can quickly be 
told that Bjorn killed tbem both, then dragged them under a crap and covered 
thei bodies. He took home the sum of money they had been carrying. The 
horses they were travelling with belonged to Thord. And late that night Bjorn 
rode out from home, taking the horses with him. He came to Hitarness so early 
that people had not yet got up, and there Bjorn set loose the horses the outlaws 
had been using 

Then he met Thord and said, “1 must tell you that I have killed the outlaws 
you have taken into your hands. If you have any objection, you had better stand 
üp and acenpe them.” 

Thord said, “You have earned the name Champion.” 

Bjorn said, “What is the christening gift to be?” 

Thord said he was to keep the money he had taken from the outlaws. Now 
they parted for the time being, and Bjorn rode home. Again the rumour went 
round that this had not been to Thord’s credit, and seemed to have gone heavily 
apatost him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Now it is to be told that on one occasion Bjorn and Thord held a horse-fight 
skog, and they arrived before most of the local people.'** Then Thord 





“A nufufesir was given to mark the bestowing of a new name; ‘christening gift’ is the 
islation, although the connotations of nafnfestr are not specifically Chris- 
© Heimskringla’s account of the exchange between Hallfred and King Olaf 
n, Who gives him the nickname ‘Difficult Poet’ because of his reluctance to 
‘onversion to Christianity; Hallfred replies, “What will you give me as a christen- 
inp pili, King, if] am to be called Difficult Poet?’ (Heimskringla J: 331), and Fóstbræðra 
saa (171 72), ‘T want to give you this ring, Thormod, as payment for your poem and as a 
tluvitening gill, because I am naming you Thormod Kolbrun’s Poet’. Bjorn’s reply implies 
that Thord has only just coined the nickname ‘Hitardale Champion’, an alternative, and 
ural (because arising out of events in the district after which he is named), ac- 
vant ol the name’s provenance (Vogt 1921: 56-57). Kuhn, however, thinks it significant 
3jorn and his namesake in Eyrbyggja saga, ‘the last men who acquired the 
> kappi’, both won it in the Baltic lands, where it was possible, he believes, that 
ons still existed who fought duels on behalf of whole peoples (see note 25) (Kuhn 
: dt -12). 
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was asked to enfedtain people, and did not refuse To bepin with he recited the 
verses he called Ream of Day’, which he had composed about Bjorns wile 
Thordis, the lady herselt he always called ‘Light of Lands’.'® Bjorn listened to 
the entertainment in a pood spirit, but made it clear that he did not need to be 
asked fo entertain them or to make a riposte: when Thord had finished Bjorn 
began, and entertained the company with the verses he called ‘Isle-Candle 
verses’, And when when this was finished, Thord asked his sons Arnor! and 
Kolli how they liked this entertainment. 

Arnor said, “I certainly do not like it, and this is not to be borne.” 

Kolli said, “I don’t find it so. I think the balance is even, since one poem 
counters the other.”!” 

Then things were quiet. The local people arrived and were entertained ac- 
cording to plan, and it is not mentioned that any further developments took 
place there. But once again Thord was more dissatisfied than before. 


‘“Horse-fighting has ancient, perhaps religious, associations, being represented on the 
sixth-century Swedish Häggeby Stone (Wessén and Jansson VIII: 139). According to the 
Norwegian bishop Nils Glostrup writing in 1618, ‘A crowd of people congregate on St 
Bartholomew’s day with their horses, from all the district round, and the horses are set to 
bite each other two by two, the notion being that when they bite each other lustily there will 
be a good crop, and vice versa’. In sagas they are represented as popular entertainments, 
occasions for meeting and often for the development of quarrels; see Viga-Glims saga 
(43-44), Grettis saga (99-100), I idsvetninga saga (17), Njáls saga (150-51) (See Bjarni 
Vilhjálmsson 1990; Solheim 1956, 53-66). 

‘“Daggeisli, ‘Beam of Day’. The poem is unknown elsewhere and seems unlikely to 
have existed, particularly in view of Thordis’s robust hostility to Thord after Bjorn’s death. 
The name, like the nickname landaljomi ‘Light of Lands’, uses the imagery of light tradi- 
tional in poetic names for women (see note 5), though it also echoes Geisli ‘Sunbeam’, the 
name of a twelfth-century religious poem. Presumably these names were modelled on 
Oddny’s nickname, eykyndill “Isle-Candle’. 

Composing love poetry, mansongskvecdi, for a woman was illegal, as it was considered 
to dishonour her father, or her husband if she was married; Grágás stipulates outlawry as 
the penalty. The prosecution could be initiated by the woman herself if she was twenty 
years old or more, otherwise by her legal guardian (Gragas Ib 184, II 393). 

1# Arnor (after 1010—after 1073) went abroad at an early age and became one of the 
most distinguished of Icelandic court poets, composing panegyrics for the Norwegian 
kings Magnus Olafsson and Harald Sigurdarson as well as for the Orkney jarls Rognvald 
Brusason and Thorfinn Sigurdarson, a service which earned him his nickname of Jarlaskald 
‘Jarls’ Poet? (Whaley 1998 and 1982-83; Fidjestøl 1984a). 


™'The contrast between the reactions of the two brothers to a contest culminating in a 
slight on their parents’ honour hints at Kolli’s unconscious affinity with Bjorn (see page 
54, note 138), but also alludes to the line drawn between the poetic styles of father and son 
by Arnor’s powerful and innovative use of Christian themes and diction, which play no 
significant part in Thord’s court (or occasional) verse. Arnor’s moral disapproval of the 
exhibition of a kind of verse-making strongly condemned by the church (see Jéns saga 
helga 237) underlines this conitrast (see Whaley 1982—83: 37-38). 
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lis also said that they held an entertainment and horse fipht on anothes 
mo Hyori attacked strongly, driving an one of the horses with a stout 
goading stick in his hand. ‘Chord was sitting on horseback, riding behind the 
ciele of men looking at the fight, And when Thord came closest to the circle, 
he thrust al Bjorn with the spear he held in his hand, diving it into his shoulder- 
blade Bjorn turned around, brandishing his staff, and drove it against Thord’s 
ear so that he fell off his horse." There was no chance to do more, for men 
jumped between them and separated them. Nothing is said other than that they 
allowed these actions to cancel each other out, and then all was quiet for a 
while 








CHaPleER TWENTY-FouR 


Some vems later, two brothers came from Hornstrandir” to visit Thord at 
Hitarners, nnd they spent a night there. The next day they asked Thord for 
plotection and told him about the trouble they were in. Thord said, “I will make 
you an offer about this.’ This was early in spring. One of them was called 
Beinn, the other Hogni. They asked what the offer was. 

“It won't seem very honourable,” said Thord. “I will give you a hundred of 
alver io attack Bjorn and bring me his head. I will give you half the hundred 
now and half when you come back.” 

That was the bargain between them. Thord promised them his protection on 
top of this, They said they would not shrink from attacking Bjorn if they got the 
apport tunity. 

They went up into the valley and came to Bjorn’s house at Holm, where the 
cattle had been brought to the milking shed for the evening. They met Bjorn’s 
wile Thordis by the door and asked where Bjorn was, saying they had business 
with hin. She pointed him out to them and said that he had gone to the pasture. 
Aad when she came in, she told Bjorn’s mother Thordis about the talk of the 
men who had come, She said she thought they must be assassins. When Kolbein, 
Bjoin’s household man, heard this, he took Bjorn’s shield and sword and ran 
with them io where he knew Bjorn was. He got there before the attackers be- 
cause he knew better where the shortest route lay. He told Bjorn that he be- 
lieved killers were coming to find him. 

Horn thanked him for this and made for the sheep-pen with his weapons, 
and went into the building. They saw him go and went in that direction. When 
they reached the pen and were wondering how to attack him, Bjorn rushed out 


Two stallions were set against each other, each goaded by a man with a stick; it was 
tiibidden to use the stick against one’s opponent’s horse, or, of course, against another 
(11611 

An area on the north-western peninsula of Iceland. These men are not mentioned 


elsewhere 
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at them so suddenly. that they were quite unprepared, and he laid hands on them 
both There was a gient diflerence of strength between them, H did not turn oul 
as they had intended He bound them wath them hands behind their backs, but 
left their legs free, and used no weapons on them. Then he stuck their axes 
under their bonds at the back and told them to go and show themselves to 
Thord. He took the silver from them and gave it to Kolbein. They went away, 
their venture seeming to have failed disgracefully, and came in this state to 
Hitarness. Thord said that he had no men near him though they were at hand, 
and drove them away.!°° 


CHAPTER | WENTY-FIVE 


There was a woman called Thorbjorg who invited Bjorn for a visit for the sake 


of friendship. He accepted the invitation and stayed with her for three nights, 


hospitably entertained. The last night he was restless in his sleep, and when he 
woke up the mistress of the house asked him what he had dreamed, and why he 
had been so restless as he slept.’! He said, “It seemed to me that six men were 
attacking me, and I thought I almost lacked hands to oppose them. Perhaps that 
was when you heard me.” 

“The meaning of that is plain to see,” said Thorbjorg. “Those are the spirits 
of men who have evil intentions towards you.'”? I don’t want you to leave here 


S°Bjarni Guðnason (1994: 83) sees a similarity between this scene and Njáls saga 
(234), where Skarphedin grabs hold of two attackers with the words, ‘I have caught two 
puppies; what is to be done with them?’. The similarity is not close, however. Although 
this incident is only loosely tied to the narrative, it is significant as the last of Thord’s 
indirect attacks on Bjorn. None of the assassins he has used in his proxy assaults has been 
a match for Bjorn; the efforts of Beinir and Hogni are so ludicrously inadequate that Thord 
is forced, subsequently, to take an active part. The new phase in the action is inaugurated, 
in the following chapter, with the first of Bjorn’s ominous dreams. 


S1Dreams and their interpretation are ubiquitous in the sagas, and evidently deeply 
rooted in Icelandic tradition. They are usually, as here, signalled by restless sleep and 
interpreted by an onlooker, frequently a woman. They frequently presage violent action 
and are used to heighten suspense in the narrative. See Turville-Petre 1958. 

‘manna fylgjur, ‘spirits of men’. A man’s fylgja was his attendant spirit. Although 
often compared to the Irish tradition of the ‘fetch’, ‘the supernatural facsimile of some 
individual, which comes to ensure to its original a happy longevity, or immediate dissolu- 
tion; if seen in the morning, the one event is predicted: if in the evening, the other’ (J. 
Banim 1825; cited OED), it is rare for the fi/gja to take male, human form. It may be 
envisaged as a woman, as in Bjorn’s dream recorded in verse 34 (page 73), or as an animal, 
most commonly a wolf. In Njáls saga (155-56) Gunnar dreams of being attacked by a 
pack of wolves, representing the fetches of his enemies, before a battle. In Droplaugarsona 
saga (161), Helgi Droplaugarson dreams of an attacking wolf that jumps up to savage his 
chin and lower lip; in the course of the fight that follows, his lip is cut off (see Turville- 
Petre 1958 and 1937-45). 
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until we have made sure that no one will hinder your going or lie in wait foi 


different route fiom the way you came here evei if if is 





voii Or po home by 
rather longer, tor those who want to meet you will watch the path which is 
shortest and most travelled” 

“Very well” he said “Ishall go another way.” 

Then he made ready for the trp home, and thanked her very much for her 
hospitality betore they parted. But when he had left the yard he decided to go 
by the shorter way! He went on fora while and then saw men ahead of him by 
some sheep pens He thought he could tell that it would be Thord with some 
others; he thought he could see sis men. Bjorn prepared to defend himself if 
necessary He was wearing a black cloak, and he belted it firmly and then drew 
his sword, He had been carrying a spear in his hand, and as soon as he came 
within range of them he sent it flying forward along the track, and in its path 
was a man called Stein, son of Gudbrand. It pierced right through him, and he 
was killed at once. Then a man called Thorbjorn rushed at Bjorn, passing be- 
tween him and Thord, but Bjorn was too quick for him and dealt him a blow on 
the forehead. It was only a small wound. Then Bjorn struck at Thord, who took 
the most prudent course: he let himself fall away from the blow, although he 
wan just sliphtly wounded.’ When Thord stood up, Bjorn was not offered any 
further aggression, and at that they parted. Then both went home. 


CiiarttR TWENTY-SIX 


Hjorn’s caster lived at Knarrarness.> He went there during the winter and stayed 
for thiee nights, and each night he had a dream which seemed significant to 
him. Hefore they parted, she asked him what had appeared to him in his dreams, 
and he apoke this verse: 





‘ary convention for heroes to deny the validity of dream warnings, or, as 
cr does (p. 72), to ignore the danger signalled by the dream. Heroism is con- 
l to turn back in the face of a perceived threat. 


Bjorn 
firmed by thei 





tent behaviour (ráð it vitrligsta) typifies his cautious approach and 
rect attack. 

Horns sister is unnamed here and is not mentioned elsewhere, but was probably 
accounted lor in the lost beginning of the saga. According to Egils saga (78), the farm at 
k nararness (on an island not far from Oddny’s home, Hjorsey) was established by Skalla- 
Giri. Horns preat-prand father. 


‘ 
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Wi 


A cheatin Dye sheaied 





aly skarar landa Nið brands Nauma, poddess ol 
decked m hant gpiound anver dae ver fire (gold) of hani, 





d (head): wor 





Odin agami to sword play 
will send the skilful poet. hraysmidar kennir, kuower of metres: poet 
Both hands were blood-covered, 
blade of Maering reddened, 

the cold hammer’s comrade 
clasped in my hand, shattered. 


kaldhamars nautr, comrade or legacy of the 
cold hammer: weapon (forged by hammers) 


Thord had learned of Bjorn’s journey, and he travelled into his path with nine 
men, and lay in wait for him by the Hitar river. As he made his way home, Bjorn 
saw men ahead by the river.’ It seemed obvious now that it must be Thord. He 
made ready as he had done the time before, meaning to accept the challenge 
although the odds against him were great. When he reached them they attacked 
him from all sides; he could not keep up his defence, and they were able to 
wound him. He saw that he would not be able to hold out in this situation. Then 
he rushed out into the river and swam across it with his weapons, holding his 
shield on his back. A Norwegian who was with Thord threw his spear after 
Bjorn, piercing his shield.” When Bjorn got out of the river, Thord’s son Kolbein 
threw a spear at him over the river, hitting him in the thigh. But Bjorn took the 
spear and threw it back across the river at them. There was a man in its path, 
and it passed through him and hit Kolbein Thordarson who was sitting behind 
him, and both were killed.'** There they parted, and Bjorn went home. It touched 
his wife deeply to see him come home covered in blood, and she thought that 
something terrible had happened. But Bjorn said it would not cause any trouble, 
and he recovered in a short time. Thord was very dissatisfied. 


Tt has been claimed that the saga inaccurately suggests that Bjorn would have to 
cross the Hitar River on his return from Knarrarness to Holm (Bjarnar saga 1938: 179 
note 1; Bjarni Guðnason 1994: 82). But although the ambush takes place by the river, 
Bjorn only crosses it in order to escape his enemies. Bjarni Guðnason may be right, how- 
ever, in suggesting that the author was motivated by a wish to exploit the dramatic possi- 
bilities of a fight across a river; he cites a scene in Njáls saga (3378) and one in Hallfredar 
saga (186-87) as possible sources. But the similarities are very general, and any influence 
could have gone either way. Andersson and Miller also note the popularity of the fight 
across a river in saga literature (214). 


‘Compare page 43, where Arnor Thvari is protected from injury by the sword he is 
wearing over his shoulder. 


‘For the parallels to this scene in Hallfredar saga and Njåls saga, see Introduction, p. 
xlvi. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


There was a man called Thorstein, the son of Kuppt, who lived at Lyarskopar, 
He was a wealthy man and of good family, and was considered to be overbear- 
ing He was related by marriage to prominent and worthy men." His wife was 
called Thorftinna, and she was second cousin to Byorn’s wife Thordis. Thord 
Kolbemsseon and Dalk asked Thorstein to support them against Bjorn, thinking 
that they would come off badly against him. But Thorstein said that he was not 
ready to do so at that time. “It would seem to me the best course to pursue 
against hint would be for you two to pick some new quarrel with Bjorn. That 
will be easy, for | know the man is not shy of strife, and then | will give you 
support“ 

Now Thord thought things were turning out well. And because of Thorstein’s 
promise of help, Dalk invited him to the Yule feast, telling him to bring as much 
company as he liked. That was in spring before the assembly. And when people 
left the assembly in summer, they kept a watch about themselves. Meetings in 
the district were much in decline, and people tried to take care that Thord and 
Horn met less rather than more. But all was quiet. 

Fhe next winter, before Yule, Thorstein made ready for the journey to visit 
Dalk tor the Yule feast. He rode out to Skogarstrond to his kinsman Thorgeir 
Stemsson at Breidabolstadir,'“ who urged Thorstein not to travel south, if he 
wanted his advice. But Thorstein wanted nothing other than to go, and he set 
out with twelve men. His wife Thorfinna, who was the daughter of Vermund of 
Vatnsfjord, was there with him. They went to Dunkadarstadir to stay overnight 
with Kalls father Ozur,!® then went on the next day south to Knappafellsheid 


'™ Thorstein Kuggason was indeed a prominent chieftain, well-known from Laxdæla 
wi aned Greflis saga. Nordal suggested that this part of Bjarnar saga derived from a lost 
sapa of Thorstein (1938, Ixxxi-iii), a theory rejected by Judith Jesch (1982-83: 2—6). 

'Thorfinna’s origin is known from Laxdæla saga (83) and Landnámabók (117), but 
the nature of her relationship with Bjorn’s wife is unclear because the family background 
of [hordis is so obscure (see note 87). But Thorfinna, like Bjorn, was among the direct 
descendants of Skalla-Grim; Nordal suggests that the saga may have mistakenly trans- 
lened Thorfinna’s relationship with Bjorn to Thordis (Bjarnar saga 1938: 180 note 1). 

H Thorgeir Steinsson is elsewhere called Thorgest, but in any case the saga writer has 
vemitised him with his son, Stein Thorgestsson, who lived at Breidarbolstad at this time 
and was related, on his mother’s side, to Thorstein Kuggason (Bjarnar saga 1938: 181 note 
2) 

‘It is not clear whether the Kalf Ozurarson referred to here is identical with Kalf the 
Ill Willed, whose family may have been detailed in the lost beginning of the saga but who 
nly identified by his nickname in the text as it survives. See note 112. If this is the same 
. then Thorstein’s lodging with his father emphasizes the likelihood, at this point in the 
narrative, that Thorstein is about to align himself with Bjorn’s enemies. 
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and stayed at Hafistadit in Koappadale A man called Hat lived there. The nest 
day, two paths Tay before them over Hellisdalsherd, which runs off trom: K-lebsdale, 
They followed the path which poes up Hellisdale and down Klifsdale.'? The 
dale leads straight to Byorn’s farm at Holm. The weather became bad, with a 
heavy snowfall ‘They came down at last to a hay-yard belonging to Bjorn, 
which stood at Hjallar.' There was a big snowdrift there. A man was there 
carrying out hay and giving it to Bjorn’s horses; they exchanged greetings and 
asked for news. Then Thorstein said, “Will you tell us the way down over the 
lava field?” 

The farmhand answered, “I don’t suppose Bjorn’s men owe you any friend- 
ship, so I won’t.” 

Thorstein said, “What does it matter if you are forced to go, if you like that 
better?” 

“You may be able to do that,” said the farmhand, “if you like.” 

The weather worsened, with both drifting snow and frost, and the farmhand 
had completely disappeared before they realized it. He went home and told 
Bjorn that he seemed to have got out of a tight corner, saying that Thorstein 
Kuggason and eleven others had met him and tried to force him to tell them the 
way. 

Bjorn said, “If Thorstein is as clever as he is bold and aggressive, he will 
come here tonight rather than risk his life where he is now. Whether he goes up 
into the valley against the storm, or down over the lava field across the water 
and the difficult passages, it will not go well with him. LeCs assume that he is 
coming here this evening.” 

Thorfinna was riding, but the men were on foot, and they were all exhausted, 
having gone astray on the moor during the day. They saw that the farmhand had 
quite got away. They discussed what course they should take. The weather went 
on getting worse, and in any case the darkness of night was setting in. Thorfinna 
said, “If Bjorn slips through your fingers all the more easily than his farmhand, 
seeeing that he’s the greater man, your outing will not turn out particularly 
well. I know Thorstein thinks we have no choice but to be hostile to him, but I 
think it a better plan to honour our connection with my second cousin Thordis, 
and a bad plan to risk our lives out in the open by Bjorn’s farm, and cowardly 
too, with much depending on how he deals with the matter. Let us rather go 
there, and if we seek him out at home, we will have a good welcome; he is a 
good man in that way.” Thorstein was very reluctant to do this, but still he went. 


'8The saga implies that Thorstein has two paths to choose from, and ends up near 
Holm by choosing the wrong path; but it does not explain the route taken by the other path. 

‘“For similar narratives of travellers losing their way in severe weather, see Valla-Ljéts 
saga (249-51), Fóstbræðra saga (135). 

16 Hjallar is the plural of hjalli, ‘mountain shelf, ledge’. The name must be identical to 
Hviting shjalli, where Bjorn’s horses are said to be kept (pp. 71-2), and where he is finally 
killed as he goes out to tend them. 
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Soon afierwards they saw a man by another hay yaid Pyorns thimbhanid 
Sigmumd was there Thorstein told him to show them the way down to Husatell 
He anid, “I can't show people the way thiough snowdrnifis im the dak © Chit at 
last he mounted on TIviting's back and rode in front with Thotlinna, They came 
io the Hitar River, which had risen very igh, and they pot wel inthe niver, Then 
Thorstein grew tather suspicious about the path the man was taking. I turned 
out as he suspected: he was following the path which ted up to Holm, and Bjorn 
waa close by with thirty able-bodied men. It was difficult for Thorstein men to 
find the faim, for was no short distance. It stood under the Holimsfjall moun- 
tain. Bjorn man rode in front of them all the way into the yard. And when they 
got there and knocked on the door, Bjorn spoke to the farmhand who had been 
by the hay vaid, and told him to go out and invite Thorstein to stay, if he had 
atrived. “Hut | expect,” said Bjorn, “that he will think you have no authority 
and little to offer, for people say ‘the man in charge invites’. Say that he must 
accept your mivitation or else go away.” 

The man did as he was told, and as Bjorn had guessed, Thorstein said that he 
would accept no invitation from him, and told him to summon whoever was in 
charge The farmhand told him to accept this invitation or go away. Thorstein 
accepted ut, for he saw no way of reaching any farm if they left. And when they 
came in they were greeted, and then a table was set up. There were no fires 
made there and no change of clothes was offered, although they were wet and 
frozen, Bjorn asked for news in a leisurely way, without any enthusiasm, but the 
ladies: entertained Thorfinna warmly. Thorstein debated with himself whether 
they should pet away that night, for he thought he had been received with utter 
hostility, Hut Bjorn said he would not give him any man to go with them through 
the dark and the snowdrifts, and that the entertainment he would give them for 
the mpht would not be difficult to repay. 

‘They were piven cloaks to wrap themselves in, for their shoes and socks 
weie frozen so that they could not get them off, as no fire had been kindled. 
Nor were they offered any dry clothes. There was cheese and curds for the 
evenmy meal, for fasts were not yet established by law.’*’ Bjorn asked Thorstein, 
“What do people call this food in your district?” 





An the invoking of a proverb suggests, it was customary for men of status to accept 
an mvitalion only from the householder himself; see Valla-Ljots saga (250), Fóstbræðra 
), Hænsa-Þóris saga (28). 





creer dl. 
CAs Thorstein is on his way to celebrate Yule (Christmas) with Dalk, his stay with 
Hoin takes place during Advent, when fasting was later prescribed by the church. The 
se uou ol the law, Kristripattr, which includes regulations on fasting, was drawn up be- 
tween 1122 and 1133 by the Icelandic bishops and enacted as law by the Althing (Grágás 
la 4 4/, (rans. Dennis et al.: 23-51). During fasts the eating of meat, and often of dairy 
products (white fasting’), was prohibited; see Grágás la: 33-36: Dennis et al.: 48—50. 
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He answered that they called it cheese andi ürds 

[jenn said, “We call this food enemies cheer ~ 

This was what then nights lodging was like some of them pot themselves 
out of then beeches, which huny, frozen, overnight on the partition, and then 
they lay down to sleep. daily in the morning Bjorn got up and looked at the 
weather, shutting the door when he came in. Thorstein asked what the weather 
was like. Bjorn said it was good weather for brave men. Thorstein called to his 
companions and told them to make ready, and so they did. Thorfinna had been 
taken to a seat in the sitting-room. But when Thorstein went out the weather 
was abominable. He said, “Bjorn isn’t choosy about weather on our behalf; he 
doesn’t know how short of heroism we are.” 

Bjorn heard what he said. “Yet it is fit weather for a begging journey to 
Husafell,” he said. 

Thorstein grew angry at this response, went out to the sitting-room and joined 
Thorfinna. There was one other woman there. They were quiet and said little; 


_ Bjorn had come in too. Frost followed the great storm, and at times there were 


bright patches in the sky. Then Bjorn said, “I will give you a choice: either you 
stay here till the fourth day of Yule and accept all the hospitality I can offer, or 
go away if you prefer; but Thorfinna, and the men who are frozen, shall stay 
behind.” Thorstein said that he did not want to harm his men, and that he sup- 
posed it was possible not to go at all, and said that was what he would choose. 
“Good,” said Bjorn. “You have made the wiser choice.” 

Then Bjorn had great fires made, and told Thorstein to toast himself and dry 
his clothes. Thorfinna urged Thorstein to accept everything from Bjorn that 
would make him more comfortable. “From now on we won’t be stinted; his 
coldness to begin with was excusable. The temperaments of both of you are 
such that it will be more fitting for you to be on good terms with each other.” 

Thorstein now accepted the situation with a good grace and sat by the fire 
with his companions. Bjorn was very cheerful. Then he said, “Now what has 
happened is that necessity more or less forced you to come here; and I was 
short with you the first night because I meant you to have other things to talk 
about over ale at Husafell than that I was making overtures of friendship to you. 
But from now on, I will entertain you as best I can.” And now the entertainment 
was of the best. The mass for the second day of Yule was sung, and they stayed 
there for four days of Yule, enjoying the hospitality as it deserved. 

Then the storm abated. Thorstein said they must make ready, and so they 
did. Bjorn sent for his stud horses, which were close to the hay-yard since they 
had been fed there during the storm. The stallion, a son of Hviting, was pure 
white, but the mares were all red. There was another son of Hviting in 
Thorarinsdale, also white, but with black mares. Now Bjorn had the first horses 
led to Thorstein, saying that he wished to present them to him. Thorstein re- 
plied that he did not want to accept them in these circumstances: “For I don’t 
yet deserve gifts from you; and if I did not repay you for the hospitality I have 
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just received, it is unlikely that] would do so even if you added more toit That 


if idorepay the hospitality suitably, Iwill accept the l a then, knowmg that 





they in tuin will have to be repaid ti some way 1 wH offer mysell: 
tor between you and Thotd in your dispute, botat cannot rest as tas. Although 
fo Compensation was due for the men you have killed, and you have not strayed 
far beyond the law, the two of you will come info collision unless the case Is 
mediated, and Vil tell you what | will do. You must pay a certain sum for cach 
of them. though at be less than they will want, and I will make up the differ- 
ence, and then they will think they have put up a good fight.” 

Bjorn said, “L wall agree to what you decide, and put the whole problem into 
your hands ” 

“And lioo, sand Thorstein, “will now pledge myself to this.” 

Bjorn went with them to the path. The horses he gave to Thorstein numbered 
four altogether 





CHArPIER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Now Thorstem and his party came to Husafell, where many other guests, in- 
cluding Chord Kolbeinsson, had already arrived; it was a fine feast. Thord greeted 
Thotstem politely, but was less pleased than he would have been if Thorstein 
had not been staying with Bjorn. And after the eighth day Thord went back to 
Hitatness:, topether with Thorstein and his wife, and they stayed there for the 
test of Yule. After Yule, Thorstein asked Thord whether he was willing to trust 
him to arbitrate in the case between him and Bjorn, saying that Bjorn had agreed 
tu it Thord said that it seemed promising. “But it seemed odd to me,” he said, 
“that you stayed with Bjorn during that storm.” 

Thorstein said that it would have been less promising to have ventured out in 
abominable weather and exposed himself and his men to injury. 

Thorstein had broached the subject of the settlement to Dalk before he left 
Husafell, and he was not unwilling to have Thorstein arbitrate between them. 


18| hem was a lirmly-established system of gift-giving and reward, encapsulated in the 
saying. ser ot vyof til gjalda, ‘a gift always looks for a reward’ (Gisla saga 52), echoing the 
words of Mavumcl (145), ey sér til gildis gjof, expanded in the same poem (42): 

lo br friend musta man be friend 

\nd pay back gift with gift. 
(Poetic Edda 23) 

As Ihorstein’s speech confirms, acceptance of a gift entails the responsibility of repay- 
ment Flas explains Bjorn’s initial coldness during Thorstein’s visit: he is too proud to wish 
to be seen to be forcing indebtedness on Thorstein by offering him hospitality. On the 
et hanpe of pifis, see Miller 1986. 
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Thea Thorstein came vety offen to confer with Thord, who became altogether 
mote rclictant than Dalk Thorstero said that people would say they had a pood 
aibittation in the settlement ihe canted a out, and that he had only recently 
made fiends with Bjorn, The case progressed, through Thorstein’s persuasions, 
so that Thord, and everyone else, agreed to his stipulations. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


It is said that the settlement meeting was held below Hraun.'® Then Bjorn was 
sent for with a great troop of men, and he stayed outside with his supporters 
while Thord and his men were inside. Then Thorstein proceeded with the settle- 
ment. And when they had conferred for some time and reviewed the settlement, 
the situation seemed good rather than bad, thanks to Thorstein’s management. 


_Thord said, “Something germane to the settlement is not yet clear.” 


Thorstein asked what that was. _ 

“You and I have not discussed my verses and Bjorn’s. Now what I want is 
that we each recite everything we have composed about the other.” 

Thorstein said that would be unnecessary. 

*Not at all,’ said Thord. “I want to know which of us has composed more 
about the other, and in this respect I need not be at a disadvantage in relation to 


` Bjorn.” 


It went ahead as Thord asked, each of them reciting all that he had composed 
about the other, and of that entertainment only some was fit to hear. But it was 
established that Bjorn had composed one verse more than Thord. Thord said 
that he wanted to compose a verse in return, although Thorstein and many other 
people said that this was unnecessary. Bjorn said in reply that he did not want to 
be accused of giving Thord permission to compose the verse, “but if you won’t 
let the matter drop, then don’t delay, and take care there is no open slander’” in 
it.” 

But Thorstein said that both Bjorn and Thord had so little respect for him 
that they were not willing to keep to the settlement he had made, and that he 


‘That is, at the farm below Hraun, later called Stadarhraun. 


'akvedin ord: fixed or pointed words. Bjorn concedes that Thord may recite a verse as 


long as it conveys no open insult, though according to the law even apparently innocuous 
verse was punishable, presumably because of the potential for double entendre: ‘If a man 
composes a verse about another man which contains no insult, the penalty is a fine of three 
marks. If he composes more about a man the penalty is lesser outlawry, even if there is no 
insult in it. The penalty is full outlawry ifa man composes half a verse about another man 
which includes wickedness or insult or that praise which he composes as insult? (Grágás 


Tb: 183). 
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was almost ready to wash his hands of theit case Photd enid that he was not going 


to take any notu e whether Djon gave permision ot not and iecited a verse 


i] 
Boldly, Bjorn each imornmg 
brews some s heme lor evil 
the dolt. jaws hopping. always 
nh 


and the white talking windbag, Avitmala hadr, boaster of white (cowardly) 


der, 





dazed by every 





Wide of aise and loathsome, speech: Bjorn 
atripped ol sense and reason, 
slays a tiseless loser 


“Now you can hem,” said Bjorn, “that this scum doesn’t want peace. He'll not 

throw away this verse unanswered any more than the others.” And Bjorn spoke 

a Verse 
E 
Doni 






tecbte trickster. 


no blacker metres - Hoars bjór, Odin’s beer: poetry 
ix beer for Odin 
for you, sword-inviter, égnar'” isbjddr, inviter of ice of battle 


outlawed by your folly. (swords): warrior 


[he settlement was abandoned, and they left the meeting. Thorstein went to 
Hitarness with Thord and stayed there for a short time. When he left, he got few 
wifls from Thord. Because Thorstein thought that it was Thord’s fault that the 
settlement had come to nothing, their friendship was rather in decline, for he 
thought that Thord had little valued his contribution to this case. Thorstein went 
fo visit Bjorn at Holm and stayed there for some time. And when he left, Bjorn 
led him to the path up on to Hitardale heath, where they meant to part after 
speaking topether in confidence, and Bjorn said that he thought he would have 
had the better part in the case against Thord, “since I was willing to accept your 
judgement. But you and I have sworn friendship between us; I am determined 
to keep to that and be your friend, but we both have certain enemies. Now I 
would like to propose that whichever of us lives longer should avenge the other 
if he meets his death by weapons or man’s contrivance.””!” 





iva 
t 


wnai is Nordal’s emendation for MSS ock(u)r. For alternative emendations and 
further mlerpretation of the verse, see Kock, Notationes norrence §§763~65. 


"torn as proposing to Thorstein that they swear the standard oath of blood-brother- 
found in Fóstbræðra saga (125) and Gísla saga (23): ‘Then they all fell on their 
swore the oath that each of them would avenge the other like his own brother, 
wy named all the gods as witnesses,’ 
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Thorstein said that he considered himself to have promised this much when 
evet he offered hes friendship. “Bat let us make some distinction, since you 
have spoken of venpeances, for people know better now than before what they 
must do. | want to stipulate that cither of us should obtain the right to decide the 
terms of judgement in a prosecution for the death of the other, to be either 
outlawry or compensation, rather than putting anyone to death, and that better 
befits Christian men.“!”* 

Then they made a firm agreement that either of them must avenge the other 
or pursue the prosecution of his killer as if they were brothers by birth. Then the 
stud horses were led forward again, and this time Thorstein agreed and said that 
he would accept them by all means; the horses stayed there that winter and the 
following summer without being sent for, and Bjorn was to send them west the 
following autumn. Bjorn gave Thorfinna a gold ring, and the costly woven tu- 
nic which King Olaf had given to Thord Kolbeinsson, and which the king had 
given into Bjorn’s possession after the robbery in the Brenneyjar. And then they 
parted good friends, and both went home. 

Soon afterwards Bjorn had a pain in the eye which lasted for some time. It 
gave him some trouble, but improved as time went by. However, he was some- 
what the worse for it: afterwards his sight was rather dim, and not as keen as 
before." 

It was very generally thought that all the dealings between Bjorn and Thord 
ended in the same way, and Thord and those who stood by him in the case were 
very dissatisfied. A great friendship now developed between Bjorn and Thorstein 
Kuggason. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


Now the winter and the summer passed, and their affairs seemed to be peaceful. 
That autumn, Thorfinn Thvarason went out to Ness to visit his father in a party 
of fifteen; he took Bjorn’s sword Maering, and Bjorn had Thorfinn’s weapon. 


n Fóstbræðra saga (125) also emphasizes the non-Christian nature of the old oath of 
blood-brotherhood: ‘Then they took the decision with firm oaths that the one of them who 
lived longer would avenge the other. For although people were considered Christian then, 
Christianity was young and very imperfect at that time, so that many sparks of heathen- 
dom were still in existence and bad practices prevailed. It had been the custom of impor- 
tant men who made this legal arrangement between them that the one who who lived 
longer should avenge the other, that they should pass under three strips of earth, and this 
was their oath? 
ness occur clsewhere in the sagas; for example, Otkel in 
; sight relates metaphorically to his character. In the case 
of Bjorn, its only function seems to be to motivate the dialogue before the saga’s last battle 
between Bjorn and his servant boy, who announces the appearance of the approaching 
attackers to the hero (p 7/1 6} Sec Andersson and Miller 1989: 172 n. 90. 
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Bjorn was at home with few other men, some of the farmlands had gone toa 
comion fold in Lanpavathsadale, and some another way Thord and Kali were 
waiting with a bape body of men at Titanes, unbeknown to Bjorn, and they 
meant. it they saw then chance, to Dorn Byori has house! Old Armpen went 
out meaning fo pay a visit to his daughter te Knarrarness, and in the morning he 
took Bjorns weapons, which were in the house, while Bjorn had pone out to his 
horses Arnpeu lost his way, and did not know where he was until he came to 
Thor’ cow byre at Tidarness, and met a cattleanan who at once scat him 
away | Hut there were some women in the byre who could not keep quiet about 
Arngeir» coming when they went indoors. And when Thord, Kalf and Dalk 
learned that there were few people at home with Bjorn, they discussed their 
tactics. And at thes time Thord composed this verse: 
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randóps vættir, granters of shield-din 
(battle):gods 


stung speal 
the sky | 
that by the 
aanl 


stálgaldrs styrbendir. bender of strife 
of weapon-chant: warrior 


over 





Wort. scalp, the eagle. 


‘ty bite an enemy in his house, brenna inni, is a stratagem frequently mentioned in 
uously in Njáls saga, where its cowardly aspect is emphasized: ‘Gunnar 
s house by chieftains who were of such quality that they would rather 
, than burn him. But these men will attack us with fire if they cannot do it 
her way, for they would try anything to overpower us’ (326). While such a plan 
i lvls termperament as portrayed in the saga, it is not in fact pursued: instead the 








way between Holm and Knarrarness, and especially that he should end up at Hitarness, on 
sude of the Hitar River; see also p. 61, where it may be implied that Bjorn, 
same route in the homeward direction, had to cross the river. It has generally 
ded that the saga author was simply unfamiliar with the exact locations of the 
‘d, ‘unlikely though it may seem’ (Bjarnar saga 1938: 192, note 4). Another 
confusion, in earlier tradition, about where Bjorn lived (see note 117). If the 
{ been made to and from Vellir rather than Holm, the river would have had to 


1 The plural is suggested by Sveinbjörn Egilsson’s proposed completion of the incom- 
second line, atgeirs eda [god fleiri], though it may seem unlikely that any ‘spear- 
yo other than Odin would be invoked by the poet. 
"=T translates ek, emended from MSS æ. 
'™tod-beaked’ translates bardraudr, emended from bráðrauðr ‘suddenly red’, which 
lacks the necessary full rhyme. Bardraudr literally means ‘red-bearded’, but the element 
fur also defines part of a ship’s prow, and hence, metaphorically, a bird’s beak. 
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And now Kalf was very insistent that they should kill Bjorn if they Could. and 
wud that he bad been teady to fight against Thorn donp apo, when he bad had 
moe stenpth than he had now. Dalk also said that a was obvious that they 
should nse this oppornimity when Bjorn had few men about him. He said that 
they had had an uneven struggle against Bjorn, and that it seemed about time to 
have his tyranny over their heads no longer, if matters could be put right. He 
said that Thord was obliged to take charge and organize the attack, “and the 
others to support you.” 

Then they decided that Kalf should go to Eid’s sons, Thorvald and Thord, at 
Hurdarbak, and give them a message from Thord Kolbeinsson telling them 
what they meant to do. They responded at once and set off to return with Kalf, 
and in the course of their journey they had to cross Thorarinsdale River in 
Hitardale. There by the river they met Bjorn’s servant woman, who had to go 
out to Vellir. They asked her for news from Holm, what people were doing, and 
how many men were at home with Bjorn, and not being too slow of speech, she 


- told them a good deal about it. She said that there were three men at home apart 


from Bjorn; she added, though, that they were in the forest cutting wood. Then 
they parted from her and hastened back to Thord and Dalk. 

They made ready at once for the attack on Bjorn. Twenty-four men set out, 
one of them being Thord’s son Kolli. They stopped in the evening for their 
supper below Hraun, and then travelled overnight by the path which runs up 
into the valley from Vellir until they came on to the Holm land, and then took 
counsel. 

Thord gave orders for how tuey were to go about taking Bjorn. ‘They alse 
made a firm agreement among themselves at this meeting that if they suc 
ceeded in bringing Bjorn down, they would all be obliged to pay if compensa 
tion was demanded for him: Thord in the first instance, and Dalk and Kalf, 
whichever of them was his killer. That day there were to be gatherings at the 
common sheep-fold'® in Thorarinsdale, and others in the upper part of Hitardale. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


After that Thord made his arrangements. When morning came, he sent Kalf 
along the path which leads to Vellir, along which they had ridden during the 
night. He went in a troop of six men to lie in wait for Bjorn in case his move- 
ments took him that way. Meanwhile, Thord and Thorvald Eidsson and Kolli, 
Thord’s son, were to lie in wait on the path leading to Hvitingshjalli in case he 


'Rértir were gatherings held throughout the country in mid- or late September at 
public sheep-folds, into which animals were driven from the communal pastures to be 
distributed to their owners according to identifying marks in their ears; see Grágás Ib: 
113-122. 
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came that way, because the horses which Bjorn had given Thoidein wete pastine 
there and Hyori offen went to see them Tisitingshypalls was named after the 
older Pividing Dalk of Husatell was to lie an wart on the path leadiny to the 
mountains east of the lake and keep wateh there, for they thought at not unlikely 
that Bjorn would yo up the valley to the sheep fold, since few people were at 
home fut Thord was to wait on the path which leads out of Holm down to 
Husatell Chord thought it likely that Bjorn would po to one or other of the 
sheep told meetings, and more likely that he would go tothe one at Phorarinsdale 
hecause more of Bjorns livestock might be expected to be there, so Thord lay 
in watt in case he came that way. Phere were six men in each ambush. And they 
guarded all the paths because they were sure that Bjorn would go out sometime. 
and they were unwilling: to approach Holm until it was certain that he was not at 
home, if possible. They thought it would be difficult for them to attack him 
there. Then they parted, and cach went to the path to which he had been as- 
aivned, to Le in wart for Bjorn. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


It is smid that Bjorn, for his part, was on his feet early that morning, and had 
breakfast, his farmhand Sigmund had gone up into the valley. Bjorn was not 
pleased when his people were away visiting other places, for he had many en- 
emues, and thought there was never a moment when it was unlikely that he 
would need men by him, His brows were rather knit, and he told his wife Thordis 
that he would po to Hvitingshjalli and trim the manes of Thorstein’s horses 
betore he sent them west.'*! And yet he said that he had had rather bad dreams 
that mipht, though he said he did not understand clearly what they might por- 
tend He said that he had very often dreamed in the same way, but that now it 
seemed more sipnificant. 

uhe sad, “L would rather that you didn’t leave the house at all today. You are 
careless about your safety, while your enemies wait all around you. But what 
did you dream?” 

‘| will not let dreams direct my movements,” he said. 

‘T wish you would not leave the house, and would take special care of your- 
selt, which never did anyone any harm. But I think your dreams were especially 
bad last night. Tell me what happened.” So Bjorn spoke a verse:'® 


S'The trimming of horses’ manes has aristocratic and heroic resonances. Thrym, lord 
of the giants, is said to trim his horses’ manes and twist golden collars for his dogs as he 
‘ais on his ancestors’ burial mound (Prymskvida 6, Poetic Edda 111); it is also named as 
one of the activities (along with making shafts for their spears and driving horses) which 
the murdered young sons of the great king Atli have not lived to perform (Atlakvida 37. 

wetie Edda 246). 


Semi nn Maden i 
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For now an anm saake Hm 


armlegyjar orma Imr, goddess of arm's 
shakes (rings): woman 

dagleygjar™ hilmir, lord of day-fire (sun): 
homeward bids the poet, God 


ol day ties lord. weary 





a belmet. cach dream haunting, 


“This I have often dreamed,” said he, “and now, last night, most forcefully.” 

She urged him not to leave the house, but he would not be dissuaded. Those 

of their farmhands who were at home went into the forest to cut wood, and 

Bjorn was the only grown man left. Now he made ready to go to the horses, and 

had the large mane-shears at his belt, a hood on his head and a shield at his side. 

He had in his hand the sword belonging to Thorfinn Thvarason. Bjorn was a 

very tall man, handsome and freckled, red-bearded and curly-haired, weak- 

sighted, but an excellent fighting man." A fifteen-year-old boy went with him. 
And as they left the field by the house, Bjorn spoke a verse: 


‘The verse includes a strange blend of pagan and Christian symbolism. The helmeted 
woman who invites the poet home — that is, to his death — suggests the valkyrie, one of the 
supernatural ‘shield-maidens’ whose function was to help Odin in his task of choosing 
warriors doomed to die, who would join the god in Valholl and engage in perpetual warfare 
in preparation for the final battle against the predestined enemies of gods and men (Simek 
1993, 349-50). But this apparition is explicitly associated with the ‘prince of day’s fire’. 
clearly a kenning for the Christian God, according to Paasche (1948: 61). Other scholars 
have attempted to argue that the kenning may refer to Odin (von See 1959), or to a deity 
blending pagan and Christian conceptions (ange 1958: 67-8). 

There is a parallel in a number of verses in Gisla saga (verses 16-22, 25-27, 29-31, 
38) in which the poet describes two women, one benign and one hostile, who appear to him 
in dreams; in one of these (verse 25) the expression bjóða heim ‘invite home’ is used, as in 
Bjorn’s verse. It has been argued that the ‘good’ dream-woman is the poet’s fvigja or 
protective spirit (Turville-Petre 1944; see above, note 149). 


'Sdaglevgjar is emended from the manuscripts’ dagleggjar, which was probably writ- 
ten in unconscious imitation of armleggjar in the preceding line. 


'4This is the saga’s only physical description of Bjorn, though he was probably also 
described, according to convention, in the saga’s original opening. It is not uncommon for 
sagas to include a further description shortly before a hero’s death, a passage described by 
Theodore M. Andersson as a ‘necrology’ (1967: 60-62), and generally used to present him 
in a positive light. It has been suggested that skalds were stereotypically portrayed as dark 
and ugly (Clunies Ross 1978: 4); Bjorn does not conform to this type. but shares his red 
hair and freckled colouring with another hero with poetic leanings, Grettir (Grettis saga 
6). There are some indications that red hair or beard was associated with shrewdness and 


wit: Snorri the Priest in Eyrbyggja saga is also red-bearded, and Raudgrani ‘Red-beard’ 
was one of Odin’s names. 
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side of the rimp spotter H promod. deattover ol necklaces man 
hetare | Hee at Myra (Bjorn) 


esas dirs unnt. bash ol sead amanat (Shipy 
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hjalts vondr, wand of the bht sword 


Then they went along the path leading to Hvitingshjalli; they had to cross the 
Hitar River close to where it flows out of the lake. And when they had been 
going foi a wl e boy saw six men coming towards them from the hay-yard 
at Hvitinyshyalli, Bjorn asked the boy whether he could see the horses at Hjalli, 
saying they would be casy to see because of their colour. He said he could see 
the horses. and also six men coming towards them. Then Bjorn spoke another 
verae 
















te 

We tw wat lar vapn-Eirar vordr, guardian of weapon-goddess 
weapons “8 onee were many: (valkyrie): warrior 

off under shield this poet 

aowi attended. skólkinnis jól, feast of the wolf: battle 


n bold-minded?** 

HW trom west m autumn: 

re-piver’s hoddlestir, diminisher of treasure: generous 
troop was not a small one. man 


the tough (res 





the man kenning must refer to Bjorn himself, although it seems inappropriate that 
the (ese stesses his ownership of the sword and shield he is carrying (Bjorn’s own weap- 
w according to the prose narrative, been borrowed by his father, and he is carrying 
of his cousin Thorfinn Thvarason). This has been cited as one in- 
ty between verse and prose in this part of the saga (Vogt 1921: 54, 65); 
it would fe more accurate, in fact, to refer it to the multiplicity of traditions, in both verse 
and prose, about Bjorn’s last battle and the weapons he carries in it. 











appropriate, though not unprecedented, for Bjorn to address the boy 
i him with a full-blown warrior kenning. The author seems determined to 
piahi the idea of an unequal encounter to its extremity. Bjorn is attacked by no fewer than 
twenty tour, and while the saga’s presumed source, the verse, emphasizes the vulnerability 
ipped of all but one of his supporters, the prose pares this down to the 
n’s companion, though adequate as an audience for his last verse, is 
nt. and in fact leaves the scene before the fight begins. 





of the warnor s 





as a COL 
"The (hid and fourth ines are corrupt. The reading skol iat of the manuscripts is 
Lo shedAvas af (Sven son), skolkinnis at (Finnur Jonsson, Boer, Nordal), 
» Snorra Edda, skélkinni is a heiti (poetic epithet) for 






a woll 
'SAcconding to Nonlal, a reborn to Thorstein Kuggason (Bjarnar saga 1938: 199). 
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jorn bad ona fine tuni and was wearing hose, and bonad around he: lep wa. 
blessed Kany Olat. He drew 
HW Plivarison, and siid, “Here a pood man 
Kalt saw them at once from where he had got to, and 
“There is no small hope that our luck is 
changing. They thought they had [not] placed me in danger,'” but I think that 
how lam hunting the bear that we all want to hunt.?!?! 

“They are not far from us now, Bjorn,” said the boy, ‘for they are going hard.” 

Bjorn answered, “We will find it all the easier to catch the horses the more 
come to lend a hand.”!” 

The boy said, “These can’t be men of peace: they are all carrying weapons. 
And I see still more men, for there are some coming behind us, also armed.” 

“You mustn’t make too much of it,’ said Bjorn. “It may be that they are 
people from the sheep-fold meeting.” 

The boy said, “I can see still more men coming from Holm. The only thing 
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the zalk garter he had pot in the ex 





the sword which belonged to Thort 
has a bad sword." 





started in putsuit of them, saying, 


‘for us to do is to turn towards Klifsdale, and then save ourselves by going 


through Hellisdale.”!** 


'®The implication that a man’s masculinity — either his sexual identity or, as here, his fight- 
ing capability — is symbolically bound up with the worth o1 
g cap y. y p 








with the sword Hrunting, lent to him by the morally awed Unierth (Reownif lines 1518 34). In 
Droplaugarsona saga (157-58, 163), Helgi Droplaugarson is killed in a light where he uses a 
sword lent to him by the man with whom he has lett his own excellent swont to be sharpened. Io 
Bjarnar saga, the absence of Bjorn’s famous sword Maering is doubly, yet rather unconvincinply, 
motivated by its being borrowed by his insignificant cousin Thorfinn Vhvaras 
again by Bjorn’s father borrowing his son’s weapons (page 70). 

Kjartan in Laxdæla saga (153) fights his last battle with an inferior sword, having abandoned 
the one given to him by King Olaf ‘Iryggvason after its theft and recovery in the course of his 
feud with Gudrun and her brothers. In this case the traditional phallic symbolism of swords is 
extended by the fact that it is the sword’s scabbard which is never recovered, signifying Kjartan’s 
loss of his predestined sexual partner, Gudrun. 


1%Nordal retains the manuscript’s reading, noting that Kalf’s remark implies ‘in danger of 
missing him’. It is more likely that eigi ‘not’ (often abbreviated as é) has been accidentally 
omitted. It is improbable that Kalf should be the first attacker to catch up with Bjorn in view of 
the detailed account of Thord’s disposition of forces (see pp. 71-2), which places Kalf not on the 
way to Hvitingshjalli, but in the opposite direction, towards Vellir. However, the subsequent 
narrative makes it clear that Kalf is overtaking Bjorn from behind; the six men the boy sees in 
front of them must be the Eidssons, Kolli and their companions. 





(page 69), i 


The image of the bear-hunt, playing on the literal meaning of the hero’s name, is main- 
tained throughout the battle, and elaborates the author’s conception of the lone fighter over- 
whelmed by a host of enemies; see note 196. 

1%Bjorn’s insistence that the attackers are men of peace is clearly a heroic pretence, since he 
has already drawn his sword. 


1%]n the manuscripts the order of these names is reversed, but emendation is necessary 
as the route to Jellisdale hes through Klifsdale. 
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jorn said) “bP have never been chased away before now, and that will not 
hange Jo will not tain back We will go along Khifsand to Kiifsporve, and | 
wotild gladly po to the arpe Grastein tock if we could pet there.” 

“Loan ttell > said the boy, “how that would help us, tor they are attacking us 
trom every side. Lean see clearly that they are in groups of six, though some are 
further away from us than others, and now I see altogether no fewer than twenty- 
foit men’ 

Bjorn asked, “How are the men closest to us dressed?” 

The boy told him, and Bjorn thought he recognized Kalf from his descrip- 
tion kah was a tall dark man, and was only a short way off behind them, 
while Kolli nnd Eid’s sons were coming from in front. Dalk was approaching 
from Holm, though he and those with him were furthest away. Bjorn said to the 
boy. “Now. you po up on to the ledge to get the horses, but I will wait here. It 
would be of no usc to go further.” 

Phen Bjorn sat down while the boy went to catch the horses. He tried to turn 
back, but could not, for their encounter had begun. First to come up to Bjorn 
were Kalf and his five men, and Kolli, and with him Eid’s sons and the rest of 
thei proup ol six. Thorvald Eidsson threw his spear at Bjorn as soon as he was 
within ranpe. Bjorn caught the spear in the air and sent it back to its owner. It 
stuck Thorvald in the middle, and he fell dead to the ground. They had come 
between Byorn and the Grastein rock, so that he could not reach it. Thord Eidsson 
meant fo avenge his brother, and struck a great blow at Bjorn, but Bjorn was 
hetdiny: his shield with his arm through the hand-grip, and the blow entered the 
oh with such force that Bjorn’s arm was broken and the shield fell down. 
Then Bjorn grasped the narrow point of the shield with his other hand, and 
drove if mto Thord’s head so that he was killed at once; but some people say that 
he stabbed him to death with the mane-shears.'”° 

Kolli attacked Bjorn fiercely, the most fiercely of all the men, though we are 
not able to record the extent of the injuries he gave him. Kalf spoke, saying that 
Ww would all come to the same for Bjorn even if he did kill some men, and that 
he would not get away this time: “Our numbers are not small now,” he said. 

Some said that they should form a ring around Bjorn and guard him so that 
he would not get away, and wait for Thord Kolbeinsson to deal him the final 





"For the literary convention of characters being identified from a distance by their 
ny. see Laxdæla saga (187-90); Andersson and Miller 141 n. 38, 172 n. 90. Bjorn’s 
edness motivates the boys announcement of the four disparate groups of attack- 
eis. piving a sense of the panoramic spectacle of enemies converging from all directions. 





"This reference to two conflicting versions of the narrative is the strongest indication 
ol the existence of differing traditions, presumably oral, about Byjorn’s life before the writ- 





unarmed except for the manc-shears (his weapons having been borrowed. by his father). 
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blow ' And while they were discussing this, jot aatastened the mane shear. 
from his belt They had juat been sharpened before he came out, and were both 
kuge and keen. Then Dalk arnived and wanted to attack Bjorn at once, for he 
was a bold man and felt himself to be hardly lacking a cause for duelling with 


Bjorn, since he had his son’s death to avenge. But Bjorn drew Thorfinn’s sword, 


«which he had brought from home, and struck so hard at Dalk’s leg that it broke, 


although the sword did not bite. Dalk was left disabled, and was taken away out 
of danger. 

Next came Thord Kolbeinsson. And when Bjorn saw him, he said, “You come 
late to such a meeting, little lad.” 

“But that little lad wili stand close to you today,” said Thord, “and strike you 
a shameful blow.” 

“Those are the only blows you will strike,” said Bjorn, “as long as you live.” 
For Thord had made a slip of the tongue; he meant to say that he would strike 
Bjorn a shaming blow that day.” 

Then Bjorn gripped the shears, for he knew the sword was useless, and rushed 


The attackers forming a ring around their trapped victim continues the imagery of 
bear-baiting. A literal parallel is found in Hrólfs saga kraka (49 50), where the hero Bjorn, 
forced by enchantment to take the form of a bear during the day, is ki 
which his betrothed witnesses: 





Then the bear-form came over him, and so the bear went out, and she 
followed him, and she saw a great company coming Irom the 
the mountain, and many big dogs ran in front of the troop. The be 
ran from the cave and forward to the mountain. The dogs and the king's 
men came towards him. and he was hard-pressed by them. He wounded 
many men of their party before he was caught, and he killed all the dogs. 
Then they formed a ring around him, and he wandered about within the 
ring and saw that the situation was so serious that he would not be able to 
escape. Then he turned to where the king was standing and grabbed the 
man standing next to him and tore him apart alive. Then the bear was so 
exhausted that he threw himself flat on the ground. Then they quickly ran 
up and killed him. 








‘Bo Almqvist, analysing this and other slips of the tongue in saga literature, argues 
that in folk belief a slip of the tongue was a portent of death, and speculates that ‘it is not 
impossible that the folk tradition upon which the saga was based ascribed the slip of the 
tongue to Björn’ (1991: 248 note 30). But Almqvist also acknowledges that in literary 
manifestations of the theme, frequently the person whose tongue slips is made to reveal an 
accidental truth. in this case the cowardly strain in Thord’s own character. Thord intends to 
threaten Bjorn with a Mdmhogg, a blow struck from behind on the thighs or buttocks, 
shaming both because it implies that the victim was turning to flee, and also, as Meulengracht 
Serensen argues, as ‘a symbolic action with a sexual component, corresponding to that of 
nid: the mutilated man was deprived of his manhood’ (1983: 68). The laws include klamhoge 
among injuries categorized as in meiri sár ‘a major wound’ (Grágás la: 147-48). By 
involuntarily substituting the word Alekishogg “coward’s blow’, similar in sound and struc- 
ture but opposite in meaning, Thord turns the shame upon himself. 


~~i 
man 
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at Thord, meanmy to dive the sheats into him Thord dodged out of reach but 
afatmhand of Chords called Giim got in the way and was killed at once And at 
that moment Kalf struck at Bjorn and gave him a preat wound, Then Bjorn fell 
onto his knees, and defended himseli with the shems with preal courage (for he 
wara most gallant man, as had offen been demonstuted), and gave many wounds 
to his attackers. They pressed him very hard now, and none more than Kolli. 

Bjorn said, “You are attacking me hard today, Kolli.” 

I dont know of any reason to show mercy,” he replied. 

“Dut there is.” said Bjorn. “Your mother must have told you that you must 
attack me very fiercely, but | think I see that you are more gifted at other things 
than at tracinp family trees.” 

Koll said, “1 don’t think you have spoken too soon if I am related to you in 
any way” And at once Kolli went away and stopped his onslaught. 

Bjorn defended himself for a long time with the shears, on his knees, and 
they all wondered how a man almost unarmed, under attack from so many, 
could put up such a defence; anc yet all who came closest to him felt that they 
had a hard task. Now it is told that Thord struck at Bjorn and cut off his but- 
tovks, and then Bjorn fell. Then Thord would not delay between blows. His 
serond blow cut off Byorn’s head, passing between trunk and head, and then 
Photd spoke a verse: 











‘7 
bate did not fail, warrior 


here ame war, to fet me — 





(dade. bit hin who doubted 

my bravery, south of heathland: 

hom the cleath-rod-wood’s ruler morédvandar meids beiðir, bidder of the wood 
tubbery 1 suftered: (shield) of the wand of death (sword): man 
with good cause swords cut him)- (Bjorn) 

herome his slayer. 


Thord picked up Byorn’s head and fastened it to his saddle-straps. He let it hang 
there beside his saddle.” Kalf said that they should go to Holm and announce 
the killiny, and wanted to take them the neck-ring that Bjorn had been wearing. 
Dalk sad that that was unnecessary and rash; that it would be more fitting to 





(liv. deamatic revelation to Kolli of his relationship with Bjorn concludes the ‘pater- 
nity theme’ running through the saga. Once again traditional heroic motifs are called 
kai ta the Old High German Hildebrandslied, a father and son fight to the death. 








hec 





ting off of an enemy’s head as a trophy is frequently mentioned in the sagas; 
nce, Grettis saga (263). Orkneyinga saga (9) tells of Jarl Sigurd of Orkney 
d of his defeated enemy, Melbrikta ‘Tooth’, to his saddle ‘for his own glory’, 
bul wounding his leg on Melbrikta’s protruding tooth and eventually dying of the wound. 
Jhe custom is thought to be of Irish origin. 


see. fon 


tviny the 
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show themselves ready to rediess Horn kinamen for what they had done than 
toamerease the offence apamat them Thord added nothing: to cither side of the 
dispute. Kalf rode away at once from the scene of action. As they rode off and 
were coming, down over Kifsand, some ravens flew towards them, and then 
Thord composed this verse: 


3k 

Where are you racing, ravens, 

in regiment black, so swiftly? 

North-east of Klifsand, clearly, 

Carrion you are seeking. 

There lies Bjorn, and bloody 

birds his head are guarding. 

The helmet’s staff on Hvitings- hjalms pollr, tree of the helmet: warrior 
hjalli fell, higher. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- I HREE 


Then they came to Holm, and Kalf went into the women’s room where Bjorn's 
wife Thordis was, and told her of Byorn’s killing. “And here for the taking,” he 
said, “is the neck-ring that he was wearing.” 

She took the neck-ring and asked whether ‘Thord was there, Kalf said that he 
had arrived. “Still, I want to meet nim,” she said. She went out of the room to 
where Thord was, threw the neck-ring at him, and told him to take ito his wite 
Oddny as a keepsake. 

Then they rode down along the valley until they came to Husatell. Dalk 
stayed behind there while Thord rode to Vellir. Bjorn’s father Arngeir had come 
home. Thord told the news to both him and his wife. She was outside, washing 
a child’s head. Thord loosed Bjorn’s head from his saddle-straps and threw it to 
Bjorn’s mother Thordis. He told her to see whether she recognized the head, 
and said that it needed washing just as much as the one she had been washing 
before. Then she said, “I know the head, and you should know it too, for you 
have often gone in fear before that head when it was attached to the body. Go 
now and take it to Oddny. She will like it better than that wretched little one 
dangling from your neck’ 

Thord disliked her language. He left Bjorn’s head there and rode home to 
Hitarness, announced what had happened, and gave Oddny Bjorn’s neck-ring. 
When she saw it she sank down and lost all consciousness of those around her; 


?There is a parallel to this scene in Grettis saga (265-66), in which Grettir’s killer, 
Thorbjorn Angle, displays Grettir’s head to his mother. She responds with a defiant verse 
accusing the killer of cowardice. 
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ahd when the swoon bhed from her she had tallen into weakened health and 










vieatiest ud tiied inany things to comfort her, and treated hei well 
Hut hei 


Was especially parmlal fot the Hist year She telt most relet i she sat on horse 





state became so severe that she was overwhelmed with sutlermp, which 


back while Thord led het to and fro. He did this because he thought it a most 


distiessinp situation, and wanted to comfort het, About thts he composed: 





se the woman 
sy poing 
w the sickly 








er day; fiarevefiar Friðr, goddess of fine cloth: 
foi the Hlokk of pool fire woman 
teels nowhere rest from trouble dokAvar skins Hlokk, goddess of pool-light 
af mind. to the sword-Modi (gold): woman 
niih sorrow that has given. merkis Mooi, sword-god: man 


Thord thought he had suffered such a blow because of the illness which had 
come upon his wife that people say that, if it were possible, Thord would rather 
have chosen that Bjorn should still be alive, and that he himself should have the 
same love from his wife as before. It seemed to him a great disaster that had 
come to them and to Bjorn all together, She withered and shrank, and never 
snuled again afterwards, although she lived for a long time in this discom- 
feat 

Horns family had his body sent for, and it was buried at Vellir in the church 
which he had had built there in honour of Saint Thomas the Apostle. He was 
buned with his clothes and the garter, as was said before. 


™ The verse. especially lines 5-6, is somewhat corrupt in the manuscripts. For interpre- 
n, see Kock, Notationes Norrene, §593. 


“Aridi is an emendation of MSS fiðri. 


KO 





lhe description of Oddny’s mourning, romantic in its dramatic elements of swoon- 
ng, yet strongly physical in its suggestion of restlessness and lifelong pain, is 
lcd clsewhere in the sagas. Both Helga in Gunnlaugs saga and Hrefna in Laxdæla 
strongly affected by the deaths of the men they love. but in both cases this is 
more emblematically, Helga gazing on the cloak she has been given by Gunnlaug 
lies in her husband’s arms. While this somewhat ostentatious grief has been attrib- 
: influence of European romance, Oddny’s more stoical distress is probably an 
presentation of observed human behaviour. The source for Oddny’s wretched- 
aes and for Thord’s sympathy with her - revealing an unexpected layer in his characteri- 
#ition is verse 39, unless it is supposed that the saga author invented the whole sequence 
i lasing: the verse. There is nothing in the rest of the saga to suggest this is the case. 
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Crharien Trrry-bour 


Now the news of Bjorns killing, spread widely through the land. Tis brother 
Asprin heard it at Ranga vellu in the cast, and came west to Ljarskogar to see 
Thorstein Kuppasen, and he took over the case from old Arngeir.” Thorstein, 
im and Bjorns friends prepared the case for the Althing in spring. And 
when Asgrim left Thorstein in the winter, he went to Holm and took care of the 
farm which had belonged to Bjorn. In the spring he went from there to initiate 
the action with Thorstein, and then to the Thing with a great following. Thord 
and those who were willing to support him did the same. 

It is said that when people arrived at the Thing, Thord sent men to Asgrim in 
secret with the errand of making him a flattering offer, and suggesting that they 
meet each other during the night. He said that he wished him to win the greatest 
honour in the case, professing himself bound to that, since Asgrim had never 
opposed him during his quarrel with Bjorn. Asgrim was not used to taking part 
in lawsuits, and he met Thord at night. He greeted Asgrim warmly, and they 
spoke together at length. Thord was a skilful, smooth-tongued speaker, and 
related to him how much he had been forced into this deed. He told him a great 
deal about his exchanges with Bjorn, what mean treatment he had Jong borne 
from him, and how now Bjorn had killed yet three more men in their last meet- 
ing, and maimed four. “There are twelve men,” said Thord, “for whom no com- 
pensation has been spoken of: Ottar and Eyvind, Thorstein Kalfsson, Thorkel 
Dalksson, two full outlaws, Stein Gudbrandsson, eighth a Norwegian, ninth my 
son Kolbein, Thorvald and Thord Eidsson, and twelfth my farmhand Grim. 
Dalk is maimed, and all of us hurt in some way. But I will pay you three hun- 
dreds of silver for your brother, because I wish you well.” 

Asgrim listened to Thord’s recital and agreed to this. The silver was paid to 
him; he accepted it; and it was all rather hasty. It was obvious what had brought 
about their settlement: Thord’s persuasions and Asgrim’s rashness. Thorfinn 
Thvarason did not realize what was going on until Asgrim had taken the money. 
Then he went out of the booth to Thorstein Kuggason and told him that Asgrim 
had let himself be cheated in secret by Thord into accepting some settlement; 
he said he was busy counting silver. Thorstein said this hastiness was more than 
enough, and that it was not easy to help men as self-willed as this: “and yet it 








*“Bjorn’s brother Asgrim has not been previously mentioned in the text as il survives, 
but was presumably introduced in the lost beginning of the saga. He is not known Irom 
other sources. 

21t is obvious what Thord has to gain from his secret agreement with Asgrim. since 
the offer he makes to him is a third of what he finally has to pay acco 
ment negotiated by Thorstein Kuggason. The deviousness of his ch 
this final scene of the saga. 





s retterated in 
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still int certain how much Thord will gain fiom it” 

No one had expected Aspirin not te consili anyone, not even Thorsteini who 
was associated wath him in the case. Thorstein and Aspirin were in charge of 
the prosecution for the killing of Bjorn because the man who had begun it, old 
Atnpen, was now infirm with age, He had passed the case on to them since he 
thought he was too old to travel to the Thing, and he had not been used to 
conducting. cases even when he was younger. But he knew that Thorstein had 
awon to Bjorn that he would pursue the case after his death if necessary — 
whichever of them lived longer swore to do so for the death of the other. Now 
Thorstem sent men to his kinsman Thorkel Eyjolfsson’s booth, saying that he 
wanted to meet him, Thord Kolbeinsson was in Thorkel’s booth. He had made 
the settlement with Asprim without the advice of Thorkel, who knew nothing of 
it 

Now it is to be said of Thorstein that he gathered a large following, and at 
once tallied the men of Myrar, Bjorn’s kinsmen. Then Thorstein and Thorkel 
inet, and Bjorn! friends and relatives were with Thorstein. Thorstein said that 
he was bound by oath to avenge Bjorn or to pursue the prosecution for his 
killing “Now we, his friends and kinsmen, are come together here, and it must 
be affirmed that we are all of one accord that we must invalidate this settlement 
which Asprim has made with Thord.” 

“H has often appeared,” said Thorkel, “that Bjorn’s kinsmen have not pur- 
sued his case correctly, and 1 expect it will seem a cause for concern if the chief 
plimtiftis not able to get the terms he hopes for.” 

“That is out of the question,” said Thorstein. “I alone will determine the 
outcome of the case, both the outlawing of men and the payment of compensa- 
ton, as Iam bound to do or else lose my life. You may oppose it by force, if you 
wish, we have enough support. It’s not clear that we will win against those who 
oppose us, but we will risk it for the chance of taking the life of Thord or the 
others who killed Bjorn.” 

Thorkel and Thorstein were first cousins,” and Thorkel saw that it did not 
befit them to quarrel so sharply, but he knew Thorstein’s pugnacity. Thord 
Kolbemsson had not consulted him about the settlement beforehand; he was 
willy to direct the case on Thord’s behalf, but not to go into battle against his 
own kinsmen for his sake. He said that he wished to stipulate that Thord be 
exempt irom outlawry, and also from the payment of more money than he had 
alteady paid, but that Thorstein should proceed against the other men who were 
mvolved in the killing for as much money and outlawry as he wished. 

|horstein said that it was not acceptable that Thord should get off with no 
penalties at all, since all the evil in the case had sprung from him. 

Thorkel said, “I wish, then, that money atonement should suffice for the 
case, and let us discuss it and agree that Thord should escape outlawry by pay- 
ment.” 

Now the case proceeded so that terms were named and settled between them 
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in this way Thorstein and Thotkel were fo confer, and Thord was to pay as 
much as Thormtem wished as a substitute for outlawiy, but the othe: men in- 
volved ain the killing: were to suffer both outlawry and payment of compensation 
according, to "Phorster’s wish: They had to pay all the fines before leaving the 
Thing; and this was done. It must have been very much the case that Thorstein 
had sole contro! of the settlement once Thorkel had reprieved his kinsman Thord 
from outlawry; he did not spare money in the demand for compensation, for 
there was plenty of it. Now Thorstein’s settlement was that Dalk was to receive 
no compensation for his own injury or his son’s death, but would also pay noth- 
ing for his part in Bjorn’s killing. Kalf was also to have no compensation for his 
son and was outlawed from the western district, leaving his land in Selardale to 
go south over the heath to his place of origin. 

Thord was to pay Asgrim the three hundreds of silver which Asgrim had 
already accepted at his hands and taken possession of. A second three hundreds 
Thord was to give in exchange for his reprieve, and a third three hundreds for 
Kalf’s reprieve. Thord’s kinsmen who had been killed on the lava field were 
judged to have died having forfeited their immunity, therefore as full outlaws: 
likewise all the men who had died attacking Bjorn. Now there remained twelve 
men who had actually been present at the killing. All of these Thorstein out 
lawed, and they had to go abroad that same summer, and pay money for their 
passage, a mark for each of them. But if they did not po abroad as was laid 
down, they would be full outlaws, and could be killed wherever they were found 

Now they left the Thing, and Thorkel took the outlawed men with him, had 
their kinsmen contribute the money to help them to leave, and sent them abroad 
that summer. And now people said that there had hardly ever been such a sut 
for any man as for Bjorn, for the terms were all according to what Thorstein had 
determined, and Thord and his men were very dissatisfied, although they could 
do nothing about it.” The men of Myrar, who were Bjorn’s kinsmen, also re- 
ceived a lot of money from Thord Kolbeinsson in the settlement. Old Arngeir 
went to live with Thorstein Kuggason, taking with him the large sum of money 
which he had accepted, but Thordis took from it her dowry and the settlement 
which had been due to her as a bride, and went west to her family on Bardastrond 
by Breidafjord. Asgrim went east to Rangarvellir with the money that fell to his 


°breedrungar, ‘sons of brothers’. Thorstein’s father Thorkel Kuggi and Thorkel’s fa- 
ther Eyjolf the Grey were both sons of Thord Gellir. 


The sum of nine hundred ounces to be paid by Thord is indeed enormous; Andersson 
and Miller point out that, technically, only three hundreds are in compensation for Bjorn's 
death, the remaining six hundreds being payable in lieu of outlawry for Thord and Kall 
(1989: 231, n.191). The killer of Kodran in Ljósvetninga saga (92) is obliged ty pay ciplit 
hundreds. The implication in Bjarnar saga may be that the setilement is remarkable not 
because of the amount of money awarded, but because of the shall and lon efulness of 
Thorstein in deciding all the terms. 
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shaie. and lived theie aliet that 
boid Kolbeinsson went back to Hiftartiess. dissatistied with the outcome of 


the case Fiom then on, interest in the allaii began fo die down And heie the. 





nariative end: 





Aprenppe | 


Krom the Separate Saga of Saint Olaf' 
AM O61 tol, Fomasskinna 


There was a man named Bjorn who was called the Champion of the men of 
Hitardale; he was a retainer of King Olaf. Bjorn was a sturdy man and a com- 
manding figure. It happened on one occasion, when Bjorn was with King Olaf, 
that he went into a bath with the king. But a style of dress very common with 
men was to wear silk bands outside their leggings, winding them around their 
legs. Then Bjorn got out of the bath before the king, and their clothes, Bjorn’s 
and the king’s, were all lying together. Then Bjorn did not notice, and took one 
of the king’s silk ribbons and bound it about his leg; and when the king left the 
bath, he found that Bjorn had exchanged with him. Bjorn offered to change 
back as soon as he knew of it.The king said that each of them should keep the 
one he had taken. 

King Olaf gave Bjorn a fine sword which he called Maering. Bjorn went to 
Iceland, and there are many stories about his dealings with Thord Kolbeinsson 
before Bjorn fell at Thord’s hands at the place called Hvitingshjalli in Hitardale. 
Bjorn was buried at Vellir, because there was a church there; Bjorn rested there 
for a long time after that, until the church at Husafell was founded. Then the 
church at Vellir was removed and the churchyard dug up, and all the bones 
which had been buried there were moved into Hitardale. Bjorn had been buried 
in his clothes; and when his bones were taken up, all his flesh and his clothes 
were decayed so that nothing remained except only the silk garter which had 
belonged to King Olaf; it was whole and unharmed, as if it had never been put 
into the earth. Now was revealed in this event the great holiness of King Olaf, 
since the only thing which was undecayed in the earth on Bjorn’s bones was that 
which had been hallowed by the body of King Olaf. That silk garter was later 
used as the cincture of a set of mass vestments, and is now at the farm called 
Gardar on Akraness. 


‘The text is printed in Snorri Sturluson, Separate Saga of St Olaf, and also in Boer’s 
edition of Bjarnar saga (p. 82). 


APPENDIX 2 


The Court Verses of Thord Kolbeinsson 


While fjor Aripensson is not said to be a poet, either in his sapa ot else 
where, and no verses attuibuted to him exist outside the saga, his adversary 
Thor Kolbeinsson was a well known court poet. In Bjarnar saga he is said to 
ret ite a poem called Belyskakadrapa ‘Bag, Shaking Lay’ to Jarl Eirik Hakonarson 
po, and also to compose a poem in praise of King Olaf Haraldsson (St. Olaf) 
ip. 17 Neither poem is cited in the saga, and the poem in praise of King Olaf 
is unknown elsewhere, Nor is there any existing verse to support the assertions 
in Skáldatal, a late-thirteenth-century catalogue of poets, that Thord composed 
also for King Svein Ulfsson and King Magnus Olafsson. 

However, various manuscripts of the Kings’ sagas preserve fifteen stanzas 
and two helmines (half stanzas) from Thord’s verses in honour of Jarl Eirik. If 
Njarnar sapa 1s correct about the time of composition of the Belgskakadrapa 
n 1007), then few of these verses can belong to that poem, since many refer to 
Putk’s alliance with King Knut in England, after his departure from Norway. 
However, one surviving verse, said in two texts in which it appears to belong to 
the Helswhkakadrdpa, refers to ‘the son of Tryggvi’, and may indicate that the 
poem dealt specifically with Eirik’s part in the defeat of Olaf Tryggvason at the 
battle of Svold (1000). 

other verses are assigned in some sources to an Eiriksdrapa, assumed by 
some editors to be an erfidrapa (memorial lay) composed after Eirik’s death in 
101-1, but it has been pointed out that the surviving verses give no indication 
that the jarl has died (Poole 1987: 270). Bjarne Fidjestøl has argued that all the 
sin viving verses belong to a single poem, for which two alternative names were 
current (1982: 115-16). The words of Fagrskinna, one of the earliest and most 
iehable of the historical sources, support the hypothesis of a single poem in 
honour of the jarl, and confirm that its matter included Eirik’s support of the 
Danish king Knut, in his wars to establish supremacy in England: 


When Jarl Eirik was ruling Norway, King Svein of Denmark died of inju- 
rics west in England, where he had conquered much of England in the 
kingdom of King Ethelred, who at that time ruled England. In Denmark a 
young chieftain called Knut, son of King Svein, succeeded to the king- 
dom. It was in his mind how his father had acted, and a few years after his 
father’s death he made ready a great army to advance from Denmark west 
to England, and he sent word to his brother-in-law Jarl Eirik, asking him to 
go with him, and thought this would give him great security, for Knut was 
young then, no older than thirteen, and Jarl Eirik was a great warrior of 
proven wisdom and fortune. 

Jarl Eirik made his journey west from Norway to England, and set his 
twelve-year-old son, Hakon, to guard the country, dividing the authority 
between him and [Eirik’s brother] Svein, while he went to meet King Knut. 
They went both together raiding widely around England and fought many 
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Henon says di the poea whi bh be composed abou 
tof Oia the Pack 
they fought t 


Wheee be reckon im 








the Anufsdrapa how many ul was con- 


quered. (Juyrskinna 166 7) 


For the relationship between Thord’s Hiriksdrdpa and other praise poems 
composed in the context of Knut’s English wars, see Poole 1987. 

The translation follows the order of Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning 
B1, 202-6, which assembles the verses on the assumption that they represent 
the fragmentary remnants of two once coherent poems; however, details of the 
nartative texts in which the verses are now preserved, and the terms in which 
they are introduced in those texts, are noted beneath each verse. Versions and 
interpretations of the verses found in the cited editions of these texts have some- 
times been prefereed to those of SKi. 


_Belgskakadrapa 
1 
The blood-fowl’s feeder got — blodhelsingja bræðir, Ieder of barnacle-poose 
forced were Danes to Sigurd’s of blood (raven): warrior 


all-bold brother to yield — 
the better of princes. 


(Fagrskinna: 139 “as Thord Kolbeinsson says”.) 


2 

Fate causes much, increaser 
of criminals’ suffering; 
little later, people’s 

lies brought death to Hakon. 
and, to the land the bold lances Jindar /ddstafr, prop of the ground of the 
land-prop had vanquished, (imewood) spear (shield): warrior (Hakon) 
eastwards with the army 

advanced the son of Tryggvi. 


meinremmir varga, strengthener of harm of 
outlaws: just ruler (Eirik) 


(Fagrskinna: 140; Heimskringla 1: 300, 337 “so says Thord Kolbeinsson” 
[The Jéfraskinna MS group adds “in the Belgskakadrapa”|, Óláfs saga 
Tryggvasonar en mesta 1: 243-4 “Thord Kolbeinsson mentions this in the 


Eiriksdrápa”;, Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 1:241 “Thord Kolbeinsson 
mentions this in the Belgskakadrápa”). 


3 


More in his mind than he 

made known had Eirik, 

schemes for the wealth-spoiler; auðs særir, harmer of wealth: generous leader 
such was of him expected. (Olaf) 

Angry, the jarl of Trondheim -- 

hindering it no one — 

sought king of Sweden’s counsel: 

Stubborn were men of Trondheim. 
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Ane hom the : 
apread, of stech-trees” mighty stála meidr, tree of steel: warrior 





battle, widely fine farmers 

feared the couthtet. 

Svein plane stecd-tree heard that Syeida vangs viggmeidr, tree of the steed of 
smith, the Danish warships, the sca-king’s plane (ship): warrior (Eirik) 


long planked, launched from rollers, 





dip the water. 
(Hemskringla 1: 275 “Thord Kolbeinsson mentions this in the Hiriksdrdpa”. 
lafy saya Tryggvasonar en mesta 1: 181 “so says Thord Kolbeinsson in 


the Mithsdrapa’). 





sol all shapes in plenty 

slueld tree sent out skjaldhlynr, shield-maple: warrior 
to sea, resounding my 

akald’s work prows, rich in praise — 

when the warrior, no mean 

weapon hardener, with shields oddherdir, point-hardener: warrior 











feneed his father’s land: 
before at. Hme-shields massed. 


(husrvkinna: 129 “This is what Thord Kolbeinsson says in the poem he 
composed about Jarl Eirik”; Heimskringla 1: 276 “so it says in the 
Fniksdrápa”;, Jomsvikinga saga [AM 510, 4to] 69-70; Oldfs saga 
Irveyvasonar en mesta 1: 181 “in the Eiriksdraépa”, Skáldskaparmál 1:84 
[lust helming] “and as Thord Kolbeinsson said’). 





The war-tried jari, who urged 

out to sea stud-horses hrefnis stóð, stud of the plank: fleet of ships 

of planks, pointed towermg 

plows against Sigvaldi. 

s of many oars shook; no 

shrinking from death among sargamms huggendr, comforters of the wound- 
vulture (raven): warriors 
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Ay 
on pleaming sea far along gleheimr, gleaming world: sea 

the land the sea-force sailed 

slender Danish warships 

which the jarl cleared of owners rr erins golls, user of plentiful gold: man 
of ample wealth on Moer 

Most gunwale-steeds moved under barms viggr, horse of the top of the ship’s 

mounds of warm slaughter. side: ship 





ist them to war glided 


(Fagrskinna: 130 [first helming]; Heimskringla 1: 279-80 “so it says in the 
Eiriksdrapa”, Olaf saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 1: 187 “so it says in the 
Eirtksdrapa’”). 


5 


The helmeted host, against 


Hropt’s bloody homestead-lands Hropts foptir, lands of Hropt (Odin): shields 





One winning fame was Hyrning: 
with blue blade he made sword-sea. grans vorr, swords 
the hall of high fells will fall 

before that is forgotten. hora fjalla holl, 








tof lugh mountans sky 


(Heimskringla 1: 364 “this is mentioned by Thord Kolbemsson™; Ofafs 
saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 1: 278 “this is mentioned by Thord 
Kołbeinsson”). 


6 

I know that, other than Erling. 

earlier most hersir ~ the Ty farlands fasta Tyr, god of the ship’s land’s 
of light of the ship’s land (sea’s) fire (gold): generous man, lord 


I laud ~ to jarls were friendly, 
but the land after the battle 
bowed, from northern Veiga 
to Agdir. and wider — words 
for warfare 1 must choose. 


(Fagrskinna: 166 [first helming] “so said Thord Kolbeinsson”, 163 [sec- 
ond helming]; Heimskringla 1: 371 “so says Thord Kolbeinsson”; 
Skaldskaparmal 1:86 [second helming] “as Thord Kolbeinsson said”; Óláfs 
saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 1: 299-300 “As Thord Kolbeinsson says”). 
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u live 
He heid j elf bound io hold 


his hand over Norway people 





In the south King Svein was 


said to beai 





feiu Ae 





of fellow men 





163 [second 





(PuersAinna 


šeit, | heard, to the helmet- 


honamed parl (heir message. 





of sore straits 





1g intended 
one to meet his allies 


Faak mi come to them. 


30 -1 “this is mentioned by Thord Kolbeinsson in the 
Fuiksdrápa”. Oláfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta i: 315-16 “these mes- 
hord Kolbeinsson mentions in the Eiriksdrápa”). 


(Heunskringla | 








a4 

“noble bond. prospered 
b to sword-tempest; 

l, battleships 

, up the river. 

High born, his black billow- 

he oo near the shore 

the THE of the sword steered, 
inglish meadows. 


Lhe princes 





eggvedr, battle 


bóru bladyr, black beast of the wave: ship 






brands Ullr, god of the sword: warrior 








rows, Once more kjolslodir, keel-tracks: sea 
enl his lonyships steering 

towards sandy shoals. 

A happy meeting had 

helmed jarl and king that day, 

when both lords elected 


id of water to travel. 





varrlad, land of water: sea 


(Anvilinga saga: 114 “and he said further’). 








The Saga of Bjorn, Champion of the Men of Hitardale i l 





vulkennu teda of gobl wealthy man, lor 


rwd hests Pundr, Odin of the sea’s stallion 
(ship): warrior 


gamed land by lip, 


A ilire blow cik 





Rokkva ranns regn, rain of Rokkvi’s (sea- 
king’s) hall (shield): battle 


where dark sword-edges were 
waving over the followers. 


(Heimskringla 1: 31-2 “so says Thord”; Óláfs saga Ti ryggvasonar en mesta 
1: 316 “this is mentioned by Thord”; Knýtlinga saga: 117-8 “so says Thord 
Kolbeinsson in the Firiksdrápa”). 


12 

The fierce battle-prow Frey, 
feeding ravens not seldom 
on bloated flesh, with blades 
blemished legs of seamen. 
Brave Eirik caused often 
English troops to dwindle, 
did them to death; the host 
dyed Hringmaraheid red. 


Jolkstafns Freyr, god of the battle-prow 
(shield): warrior 


(Knýtlinga saga: 118 “so says Thord Kolbeinsson”). 


13 

They landed, who long had been 

loathsome to the English. 

Suppliers of ravens promptly hrafngefendr, givers to (feeders of) ravens: 
approached from the warships. warriors 

Farmers put up a fight. to 
defend their land against them; 
the leader’s troop delivered 
loud hilt-blade clamour. hjalta skers glaumr, cheerful sound of blade of 
hilts (sword): battle 


(Knýtlinga saga: 105 “so said Thord Kolbeinsson”; 119 “Thord Kolbeinsson 
says further in the Kirtksdrdpa concerning his raiding”). 


14 
Wading — the wolf-pack enjoyed freka hveiti, wheat (food) of wolves: carrion 
wheat of wolves in plenty — 
in gore, Gjolp’s stud beasts 
gulped the ale of wolves. 


Gjalpar stóð, stud of the giantess: wolves 
gera oldr, wolves’ ale: blood 


(Skáldskaparmál 1:88 “and further, as Thord said”). 


